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It’s in the burner that the 
PERFECTION Oil Heater differs 
so radically from the old-fashioned 
oilheaters. Itisthe burner that makes 
the PERFECTION Oil Heater the 
greatest heat-producer of all—-heat 
that can be felt instantly — that keeps 
the room or hallway warm and cozy 
when the other stoves fail — intense 
heat at the least cost and without 
smoke or smell. The burner of the 
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- .-ollegian 
Overcoats > Clot _—. 


$12.50 to $35.00 
If you buy either of the Win- 


ter overcoats shown here, you nH! 
be in style. One— the forty- 
six-inch Collegian— the other | 
the fifty-inch Collegian, repre- | 
sent the popular coats of this 
season. If you're a young man 
and you want to dress like a 
young man, Collegian Clothes 
will accomplish your aim for 
you. There are no other gar- 
ments produced in America 
with so much “‘college charac- 
ter” to them. They appeal to 
any young fellow who seeks 
clothes out of the ordinary class. 
Ask your clothier for your size 
and try iton. Compare it with 
what you've had before at the 
same price. You can buy a 
coat at $12.50, $15.00, $18.00 = 
or up to $35.00 that no mer- 
chant tailor would make at less | 


than twice the price. Get our 


style-book and you'll get Ot on the ddim subject. Mailed free. 


David Adler &G Sons Clothing Co. 
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The Diary of Delia 


\ 
| Youknow Delia. At this moment, if you are lucky, sheis in your kitchen. 
| If you aren’t lucky, shele*t yesterday and you must seek her again to- 
| morrow in a miscalled Intelligence Office. For Delia is THE COOK. 
| Now, you are well aware what you think of the Cook, but in this record, 
| which is soon to appear in our columns, she tells what she thinks of you. 
| It’s a love-story ; it’s the most humorous story of the season; but above 
all it is the Servant’s answer to the Great American Servant Question. 
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In the Sick-Room. 


surgeons and trained nurses 
of Ivory Soap in the sick- 
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realize the value 
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It is pure and it induces purity. For cleans- 
ing articles in the sick-room or for bathing the 
person it has ne equal. It is white, pleasing 
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drugs, the very odor of which suggest ill health 
and not, as they should, the clean, pure air of 
the outdoor world. 
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| 
Polstoy quoted a letter | } pulpit 
that had been written th e, the Chautauqua 
by Dumas two years earlier, in which the great Frenchman, with rare prescience, said platform and the home, is coming a healthy protest against the measuring of life by 
The spiritual movement one recognizes on all sides, and which so many naive and * Pecunia indard. The change in the ideal means a : : yer passol 
ambitious men expect to be able to direct, will be absolutely humanitarian. Mankind, chan © takes piace in the individual or in the group - : ‘ our 
which does nothing moderately, is about to be seized with a frenzy, a madness, of love people re e that there isa! rend fe Ul the makit i] hat 
This will not, of course, happen smoothly or all at once; it will involve misunderstand- is only a means to an end Phe ilso realize that mor while a er is a 
ings —even sanguinary ones, perchance —so trained and so accustomed have we been to heartless master lhe popularity of Charles Wagner's | k. Th , Lif du 
hatred, even by those, sometimes, whose mission it was to teach us to love one anothe1 the fact that it 1 vigore er present cor has been 
But it is evident that this great law of brothe rhood must be accomplished some day, and made subservient to his material : } vutl . { 1 reversal of 
[ am convinced that the time is commencing when our desire for its accomplishment 4)... order and for the pl AGAR orca , a ta a HS Ee 
will become irresistible. Mp teseosclaaes ——henggleesee. wr steer a acne e 
of hearts he translation of this little volume nto mal ar j ‘ ne h ( 
Thus it will be seen that a great philosopher in Russia and a French writer of note spread is the weariness wit! ate 1 how « he 1 t rasp 
discerned more than a decade ago the signs of a new era. In another part of the letter while the fact that the bo 1 best in the U1 ‘ i tl 
Dumas said: ‘I know not if it be because I shall soon leave this earth, and the ra movement is already strongest. But this new bit of ¢ t is not necessary to 
that are already reaching me from below the horizon have disturbed my sight, but convince a unbiased 1 i i uN ea he effor 
| I believe that our world is about to realize the words, Love One Another.” Phe ibstitution of a ne | of r th mat ! eral 
What these men saw with the eye of faith is becoming more and more evident, and ways. In the individual, it introduces justice into the metl nd 
nowhere is this change more noticeable than in the United States. That ethical ques altruism into the distribution of money, and, of the two, the fir t 
tions are receiving increasing attention is certain. If the awakening were confined to It is better to gather honestly than to distribut« ! 
this country we might look for a cause in local conditions, but these conditions do not have silenced tongues that ot wise 1 1 have er it L the met i 
apply to Russia, and Tolstoy has not been out of his native land for years. How can employed in accumulatior frust magnates, for it ! whet! th 
we explain his indorsement of Dumas’ statement? And what was there in Duma or not), have subsidized coll charities and even! i defer f 
environment to impress him with the coming of this brighter epoch? It must be business methods which ite all moral and statute 
more than a national movement. Assuming that the means employed in acquirit " } 
While the stirring of conscience is manifesting itself within the churches it is outsid depends upon the spirit and purposs th which it ‘ I " mal 
the scope of this article to discuss the evidences of it. The Y. M. C. A., the Y. W of means to spend all of his fortune upon his fa r 
i. Cc. A., the Christian Endeavor Society , tne Epworth League and the brotherhoods ant the familv is only a iarger seit 1 he int i hen M na I I 
i societies of the various denominations and branches of the Christian ct } t} claims of et } ‘ 
are at work enlisting the young men and young women and encouraging plication his family. That one « i t 
of Christ's teaching to every-day life wieties engaged in work f } unity, cl 
But the movement seems to have a broader foundation than any nation or rac¢ It leaf to the cries for aid ar 
extends around the globe; it reaches down and takes hold upon the heart —the how small a heart this successful busi: I 
connecting link which binds every man to every other mar No her er 


movement can be a universal one unless it appeals to the heart 
and nothing that really appeals to the 
universal in its scope and influence 
The brotherhood of man is the slogan of 
and a powerful slogan it is. 
The first effect of the moral awakening 
himself —an examination of self, a scrutir \ 
of motives and ambition. Fora generatic 
have been money-mad, and lif 
tions. The poor have imitated tt 
new records of extravagance Plu- 
tocracy in America, lacking even the 
insufficient restraints imposed by pride 
of pedigree, has run riot, and the ex- 
cesses of the purse-proud, instead of 
exciting contempt, have only awak- 
ened a spirit of emulation. 


id life has heer 
































value to the compensation drawn from society. The 
word honest has too often been used to describe every 
transaction that was not punishable as a crime, but 
it cannot properly be used to describe any transaction 
which is one-sided. Reciprocal advantage —an exchange 
of equal values—this must be assumed if business is to 
stand a moral test. The application of such a test by the 
individual would in itself go far toward the establishment 
of business upon a sound basis. Almost all, if not all, 
injustice can be traced to the effort of one individual to 
take advantage of another. Doubtless this attempt has 
often been made thoughtlessly — that is, by the employment 
of customary methods without stopping to examine into 
them. It is probably true that a large proportion of 
the wrong now done through illegitimate business mtthods 
is done without deliberate intention to wrong. When a 
Chicago banker was exposed in wrongdoing recently, a 
Government official threw the mantle of charity over him 
and said that he only did what others were in the habit 
of deing. But this excuse will not stand at the bar of 
conscience. No collusion between wrongdoers, no long- 
standing custom can change the moral character of a trans- 
action, and when the searching process begins no one will 
delude himself with the argument that others also are guilty. 


Spoils Divided are Still Spoils 


HE manufacturer occupies a dual position. He 
sustains a relation to those who work for him and to 
those who buy from him. If he is entirely selfish he may 
do injustice to both classes, or he may advance his in- 
terests by conspiring with one class against the other. 
Some of the trusts have sought to form an alliance with 
their employees against the public and have gone so far as 
to promise a division of the spoils. Such a contract 
would be indefensible in morals even if it were enforceable 
by law. 
The moral quality of an act is not determined by the 
A private monopoly might 
be less objectionable if all the pecuniary advantages 
secured by it were fairly divided among those who work 
for it, but to say that a private monopoly is necessarily 
good because the wage-earners in its employ reap all the 
benefit Is equivals nt to saying that the laborer can do no 
wrong. While, as a rule, the wealth producers receive too 
small a share of the products of their toil, the remedy 
not to be found in allowing them te increase their share 


character of the beneticiaries. 





by a conspiracy with the trust magnates —for, in doing so, 
they would be trespassing upon the rights of other wealth 
producers as well as upon the rights of the general public 

but in legislation which will eliminate the principle of 


private monopoly and protect all alike. But, ignoring, 
for the sake of argument, the moral element involved, the 
vage-earner cannot afford, as a matter of policy, to assist 


the trust magnates in cornering the market, for the same 
yreed which leads the owner of a monopoly to overreach 
the consumer will lead him to overreach the laborer also 
henever circumstances will permit. In fact, an arbi- 
Vv increase in price tends to lessen consumption and 
that in itself redu the demand for labor 
rhe employer, while guaranteeing to his employees a 


age which will be just as between him and them, mu 








guarantee to the public a price which will be just as 
between the public and him The organizer of an 
industry the executive who plans the work, purchases 
the material and assigns the tasks —is necessarily a factor 
in production and as such is entitled to compensation out 
of the product. The trouble has been that the ‘‘ captains 
of industry,” fixing their own compensation, have been too 
and have appropriated to their 
; share, while they have at the 
ame time extorted from the public a compensation out of 


generous with themsel, 








own use a part of 


proportion to the service rendered to society. This fact 
was admitted by President Harrison in his letter of ac- 
ceptance in the 
Homestead strike, he used these pathetic words “| regret 


aign of 1802, when, referring to the 





that all employers of labor are not just and considerate, and 


that capital sometimes takes too large ashare of the profits.”’ 
Conscience the Potent Restraint 


\ JHILE legislation should, as far as possible, protect 


each citizen from injustice at the hands of every 


other citizen, there is a wide zone between the duties 


which the law can enforce and the wrongs 







which the law can prevent —a zone in which 
conscience, and conscience only. controls. It 
is in this zone that the larger part of 


fe is spent and the larger part of life 
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work is done. For every person who is honest because of 
the law a hundree are honest because of conscience; 
for every person kept in the path of rectitude by fear of 
the penitentiary many hundreds are made righteous by 
the promptings of the conscience. 

The ethical! awakening upon which our nation is 
entering will not «xpend its whole force in turning in- 
dividuals away frora practices offensive to the conscience. 

The government is one of the instruments with which 
the people work, ard in its activities it is sure to reflect 
a dominant public sentiment. As in the corporation the 
stockholder is oftex willing to profit by the wrong act of 
the director, even when he would shrink from doing the 
wrong act himself, so the citizen will sometimes support 
his party in doing that which he would hesitate to do as an 
individual. But tis is less likely to happen when he 
begins toemphasizemoral considerations. When one begins 
to analyze legislation and the administration of the law he 
is likely to be amazed at the magnitude of the injustice 
done by this intangible thing which we call government. 


Lerceny in the Form of Law 


AKE, for instance, the subject of taxation, the oldest 
and most constant of all the subjects with which 
government has had to deal. The Supreme Court of the 
United States has described unjust taxation as “larceny 
in the form of law.” It is a harsh phrase, and yet no one 
will question the propriety of its use. If one citizen is 
compelled by law to pay ten dollars for the support of the 
government when e ought only to pay five, and, under 
the same law, a neighbor is required to pay only five when 
he should pay ten, the law which causes this inequality 
simply transfers five dollars from one man's pocket to 
another's 
If we could ascertain the exact amount taken from the 
overtaxed and given to the undertaxed by the national, 
state and municipa’ laws the total sum would be appalling. 
Unjust taxation is sad enough when the inequality is due 
to the frailty of human judgment, but it is worse when it 
is due to deliberate effort wpon the part of those who 
desire to shirk their share of the burdens of government. 
Every State has to fight to compel the railroads and 
other corporations to pay their just proportion of the 





taxes, and every city has a continuing struggle to force the 
tax-dodgers make a return of their property. Under 
our Federal ‘aws almost the entire ¢ x pense of the grovern- 
ment —and the expense is greater than it ought to be—is 
thrown upon consumption, and the people, instead of pay- 
ing in proportion ©o property or income, pay in propor- 
tion to what they eat, drink, wear and otherwise use. 

Such taxes make the poor man pay more than he should 
and the rich man ess than he should, and yet when an 
income tax was preposed for the purpose of equalizing the 
burdens, we were warned that it would defeat the party 
that favored it, ane it did array against the party a large 
number of those who now escape a considerable part of 
their share of the Federal burdens. It was even urged 
against the income tax that rich men would perjure them- 
selves to escape it and that they ought not to be driven to 
this extremit) 


Two Prices in the Tax Office 


T IS not an uneommon thing for the railroads to set 

forth the market value of their stocks and bonds as the 
basis of value when rates are under consideration —al- 
though the market value of the stocks and bonds rests 
upon exorbitant rates—and then present the cost of 
reproducing the roed as the basis of taxation. 

In municipa! taxation the corporations holding munic- 
ipal franchises -franchises of great value and often given 
to the corporations by corrupt councils —are often taxed 
on a lower basis than the property of citizens, and huge 
business blocks are not infrequently taxed on a lower 
basis than the smal| homes 

W hile allowances must be made for differences of opinion 
as to the best svstems of taxation and the best methods of 
administration, there can be no difference of opinion as'to 
the desirability of equal and exact justice in the collection 
o one whose vote affects the subject can 


of taxes, and 
excuse himself if he neglects carefully and conscientiously 
to investigate the various systems proposed. As in- 
difference to the truth is scarcely to be distinguished from 
willful perversion of the truth, so indifference to the 
character of laws enacted is scarcely less repre hensible 
than deliberate support of systems known to be unjust 
Every quickening of the individual conscience, therefore, 
must show itself in better government, and there is no 
better test of good government than that embodied in the 
laws relating to taxation. 

There has already been an outcry against what is 
known as graft, a form of money-making in which the 
office-holder enriches himself at the expense of the public 
Graft appears in a multitude of forms, but it has its root 
in the betrayal of public trust. It is the easiest form of 
injustice to correct, however, because no one defends the 
grafter when he is once exposed. The legislator who sells 
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legislation, the purchasing agent who collects a com- 
mission from those from whom he buys, and the executive 
who puts a price upon immunity—all these lose their 
friends as soon as their misconduct is made public. But 
the big grafters who remain in the shadow, and make 
fortunes by the corruption of less prominent men—these 
are the greater criminals, and their wrongdoing is more 
harmful to society. Their punishment, too, is more 
difficult, for they not only stand high themselves but have 
influential friends. So great has been the injustice done 
to the public by the granting of perpetual or long-time 
franchises that the more recent constitutions and statutes 
forbid the granting of a franchise except by a referendum 
vote. A moral uplift is even now manifesting itself in 
the effort both to punish the offenders and to protect 
society more effectively from the conspiracy against its 
welfare. 

The trust question cannot be settled until the moral 
issues involved are recognized and passed upon. The 
principle underlying a private monopoly is so easily 
understood that it is strange that any one should mistake 
it, and yet men do mistake it, and men who would not 
think of playing the highwayman behind a mask at night 
will associate themselves together and, in broad daylight, 
apply the highwayman methods to industry. What 
difference is there in morals between one who, putting a 
revolver to your head, demands your money or your life, 
and the trust magnate who, cornering a necessity of life, 
demands an exorbitant price for that which you must 
have and which he controls? Until recently a_ trust 
magnate’s money was accepted without question by 
churches, colleges and charities; but men at the head of 
religious and benevolent institutions are beginning to 
inquire about the methods employed by those who have 
money to give away. It does not require a prophetic eye 
to foresee the time when this scrutiny will be so close that 
the exploiters of the nation will find it impossible to take 
worthy institutions in partnership with them in the dis- 
tribution of their ill-gotten gains. It will be some punish- 
ment to such wrongdoers to be left to enjoy in solitude 
that which they have gathered together by trampling 
upon every sentiment of brotherhood. 


Trying to Improve the Divine Plan 


HE broadest indictment that can be brought against 

present economic conditions in the United States is 
that the rewards offered by society are not only not in 
accordance with, but are directly subversive of, the law 
of rewards given us by the Creator. The most imperative 
duty resting upon the citizen is to bring the government 
as nearly as possible into harmony with the Divine law. 

When God gave us the earth with its fertile soil, the 
sunshine with its warmth and the showers with their 
moisture, He proclaimed, as clearly as if His voice had 
thundered from the clouds: Go, work, and your reward 
shall be proportionate to your diligence, intelligence and 
perseverance. That law has been reversed, and each 
decade shows a smaller and smaller percentage of the 
wealth remaining in the hands of the wealth producer, and 
a Jarger and larger proportion in the hands of the non- 
producers rhis condition is not only unnatural, it is 
dangerous. It is due to man-made privileges and im- 
munities —to law-made inequalities in distribution. So 
great have these inequalities become that the President 
has sounded a note of warning. Protesting that these 
“swollen fortunes” should not be transmitted to posterity, 
he has suggested an inheritance tax to compel the preda- 
tory classes to disgorge at the grave. I refer to this not 
for the purpose of discussing remedies, but to emphasize 
the necessity fora remedy. The hope of the future lies in 
the belief that a remedy will be applic d, and the very fact 
that a remedy is being considered shows how farreaching 
is the ethical movement. 

To recapitulate: There is a moral awakening that is 
world-wide in its extent; its effects are especially notice- 
able in this country, in the growth of altruism, in the 
increase in church activity, in the larger consideration 
given to sociological subjects and in the demand for a 
nearer approach to justice in government. The basis of 
this movement is the idea of brotherhood, and _ its 
purpose is not merely to stay each hand uplifted for 
another's injury, but to substitute in each the desire to 
benefit others in the place of the desire to overreach. 
The means by which the movement is to be 
advanced is the cultivation of an ideal which 
will measure life, not by what one gets out 
of the world, but by what one contrib- 


utes to the sum of human happiness. 
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By HENRY A.WEBSTER 


IG theatrical lithographs proclaiming Miss Ruth 
Graham as Perdita, in The Lost Princess, had con 
fronted Haskell at every turn for more than a week 

but the sight of them still made him uncomfortable: and 
this morning, when he had fetched his pint of milk and his 
morning paper into the studio only to tind a photograph of 
the actress smiling at him from an inside page, the sensa- 
tion returned stronger than ever. 
heavily, the sense of failure; it made him feel shabby and 
resentful, and yet contemptuous of his resentment. Of 
course, the only way to take it was as a joke, but his sense 
of humor was torpid, somehow, and could not be brought 
to recognize it. 

She was a sure-enough star. There could be no doubt of 
that. London had said so as well as New York, and 
Chicago, now that at last she had deigned to come back to 
her home city, gave voice to a clamorous Amen, and 
loudly claimed all the credit for her. And her assets for 
all this success 

Haskell listed them with the eas 
acquaintance, and with no disturbing suspicion of any- 
Well, she had a lot of vitality, a pleas 


a face that foolish people called pretty 


It brought home to him, 





contidence of old 


thing overlooked 
ant, boyish voice, 
and a body —here the artist nodded with grave apprecia- 
tion--a body a deal nearer right than most of them, and 
curiously under control. She had been a wonderful mode l, 
whatever she might be as an actress. For the rest, he 
remembered her as a friendly, flighty, kind-hearted, gar- 
rulous young thing, with just about the average 
allowance of sense. 

And himself? Oh, he knew it was fatuous to ¢ 
comparison between her stock in trade and his, but this 
Hadn't he a real 
imagination? In the glow of his work he often seemed 
conscious of it. Anyway, he knew he had a mind, of sorts, 
and an ample technical equipment 
craftsman’s for all that was workmanly, and without 
remission he had kept his toe to the it set him. His 
whole reward for this was nothing more tangible than a 
clear artistic conscience. 
for newspaper advertisements, young ladies in towering 
pompadours, stately 1 
eight-cent toques, and 
Oh, he was 
getting on, he reflected 
ironically 
little margin between 
him and hunger now 
and when he needed 
a model he could 
afford to hire one! 
Ruth had done about 
half her posing for hin 
out of 
nature, and the rest on 
the tardiest terms of 
payment 

It occurred to him 
that he must have any 
number of old studies 
of her lying about, and 
a disinclination for 
work that morning 
lent strength to an 
impulse to look up 
some of them. So, 
presently, borrowing a 
ramshackle _ ladder 
from the next studio, 
he climbed up into his 
loft and began to 
rummage. 

He found small 
satisfaction in the 
crumpled, lustreless 
there were 
dozens of them, as he 
had supposed —which 
he collected from 
heaps of litter 
smoothed out and 
dusted with his coat- 
They would 
look better, of course, 
if they were stretched 


model's 
irry outa 


morning he couldn’t help doing it! 


His passion was the 











He kept alive by drawing pictures 
beauties in four-dollar-and-ninety 
so on 


there was a 


sheer good 


canvasses 


sleeve. 


“Let Go. It’s Awfully Dirty’ 








‘ allow 
not think they carried much suggest 
the glow, of the round ig t e had | 
eve while he wa paintir th 
here f i nd while Tac 
himself and inventing epigrams at tl eX] 
discredited efforts which he had once n { en 
to believe in. He knew it was rather childish, b 
kept at it until a knock at ne ‘ t 
He called to sitor to come and ul 
ladder. 
Where are you?” said a voice from down | “ 

It was all of six years since he had heard it I 
membered it as well as if the \ had been but so mat t 
And not, either, because he had been think wwout ft 
all the morning. It was exactly tl al naive 1 
schooled as ever, and it retained t ttle Penn ul 
twist in the inflection, with all the hasis | 
word 

She saw him before he had time t« Oh, yo 
slip! she cried, and he heard her T aC Ss ne 
and felt her steadving hands on the lad 

“I'm all right,"’ he said Let It’s awfully dirt 

But she held on until he wa fel \ the 
stepped back, threw out her chest in ay he well remet 
bered, and, w a downw;: er hands, in 
him to take a good lool rom hat to sk 
and back again, a quiz il his thin li al 
a touch of unwonted color b in silenc 

Well she demanded 1 beet t 
my show Why r 

He slapped his pocket; the responsive chink was f: 

That is the first reasor he ud And then I’ve se 
the show before 

In New Y ork he asked eager! 

He shook his head No, it was vears and years ag 

“But u couldn he prote My sh q 
new It was written for espe i i al « 

t ’ 
It had a different 1 i i ‘ ! 
a Perdita in it and she as a t ! 11S¢ a 
he pher 1eSS \r he conclue i } } 
as good a part a ta had 
Well, | e!” she said witl 
f tt i act } 
ped th off r 
it i i 
att r? ' 
t} 
f r.p 
the pla ar 
the bottor f he 
It { 1 
hy 1 a 
ome i d 
e! No at 
¢ +) aaa 
ad } 
0 rier the 
twas a na 
ng laugh tl arte 
«tl ay ao n n he ire 
of Haskel nature ar 
Y vellit ip tot 
face. Not at the 
nh her solecisms ar 
banalit in 
de embrace it har 
t account of her 
i t isasneerat 
e world, a 
could neither tl 
drear tnat 
t 1 wy T 
a } 
} ar 
i I ‘ 
} 
} , hat 
f; fy 
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An Uncertain Artist and a Sure-Enough Star 





‘| was trying to imagine how it must seem to be great,” 
he told her. ‘“‘Do you like it?” 

‘Oh, it’s simply immense!”’ she said with enthusiasm. 
“It’s bully! They talk about it’s being hard work, but it 
isn’t like what I used to call hard. No washing your own 
clothes at night when you're all tired out; no cooking 
your meals over a gas-burner Oh, it used to be fun! 
I'd like to do it again; wouldn’t you?—For once? And 
there were lots of good times, weren't there? But it was 
a dog’s life, take it all together. And it’s nice to have a 
maid to dress you and bring you chocolate in bed. And 
it’s nice to take a cab whenever you want to go anywhere. 
I've got one waiting for me now; not a common street- 
cab, mind you, but a livery-hansom, with atop hat. And 
I'm going to stay all the morning, just for the fun of 
keeping him waiting— prancing up and down Ohio Street, 
and making people think that some dreadfully heavy 
swell] is in here, having her portrait 

Oh! “s 
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downed, though the other two made common cause 
against him. He declared that he was half dead of cold 
and hunger, and that, somehow, with her pretty face 

‘Pretty!’ sneered the evangelist—yes, her pretty face 
and her fluffy clothes, with her friendliness, her enthusiasm, 
her laughter, she warmed and comforted and fed him. 
And that he would not let her go if he could help it. He 
did not care whether she was an intellectual and esthetic 
stimulus or not. He wanted her because she was a girl! 

So the painter stood rooted in his place, quivering from 
neck to heel as he watched her leisurely preparations for 
departure. 

She was ready at last! With a little bow, that was 
no more than the bare recognition of the presence of 
another human being in the room, she walked to the door, 
opened it, stepped out, closed it after her, and—-knocked! 
The faint, formal tap of one who is used to electric bells 





December 15, 1906 


But at last he pulled up and went out to lunch. He was 
a grown man, at least, and when he came back the sight 
of the staring canvas and the Paquin gown excited nothing 
more than his familiar, ugly smile. 

On his easel was a little picture, the product of many 
weeks of loving labor, which he had designed, if he could 
finish it in time, for the exhibition. He sat down before it 

It was good, of course, and, equally, of course, it would 
be killed by some glaring neighbor at the exhibition. It 
occurred to him that perhaps he had already killed it himself, 
had refined it to death. He took it in his hands and walked 
across to the window with it, stared at it a while longer; 
then, with a smile, he sent it sailing right up into the loft. 
He had one virtue left to him, he reflected: the virtue of 
effrontery. The portrait should go to the exhibition instead. 

With a broader smile he took off his coat and cuffs and 
set the big white canvas on the easel. He was going to put 

on a ground-color to paint on, and 
he was already mixing the cool gray 





Herremarks about the gas-burner 
had touched him on the raw, and 
he had turned to his work, frowning 
a little. The electrical pause after 
her exclamation drew his eyes back 
to her. Her whole face was lighted 
up with a pervasive smile. 

‘And that’s—exactly—what 
we're going to do!" she said, with an 
emphatic little shake of her head for 
every word. “ Wil! you paint me? 
Won't there be time? If you begin 
right away?” 

He laughed. “I'd like to ever so 

1uch. Can you really give me all 
the rest of the morning? I think 
we ought to get something done in 
that time.”’ 
that’s not what I mean at 
he said, a little impatiently. 





| mean areal, life-size commission ; 
as if | was the Duchess of Marl- 
borough, or Mr ’ She nodded 
her head in the direction of the 
Lake Shore Drive. ‘But, really 


and truly, that’s what Imean. Why 
do you laugh? Isn’t it a good 
idea?” 

A capital idea, but you've 








tone he always used for this purpose 
when another plan occurred to him. 
He scraped up the color into a little 
heap, squeezed out a tube of some- 
thing else, and in two minutes he 
was industriously painting his whole 
canvas a crude, bright red. When 
he had finished he slapped a brushfu! 
of white paint right into the middle 
of it; then he stepped back and 
smiled. 

“There, my young friend,” he 
said aloud, ‘‘I rather think that 
ought to hold you up to the key. 
There'll be no licorice and olives 
about this.” 

He stood planted there before it 
a good while, softly whistling a 
“coon-song,”’ and jingling a bunch 
of keys in his pocket. In a savage 
sort of way he was fast becoming 
cheerful. Now the thing was to be 
done, there was a malicious pleasure 
in planning to do it thoroughly, in 
giving the evangelist’s thin, Tenny- 
sonian elegance as hard a jolt as 
possible. 

He had never before approached 
a canvas except in a spirit of 
prayerful seriousness, without 
anticipating all the problems and 








picked out the wrong man. You 
want somebody who makes a 
specialty of duchesses an d—that 


sort of thing. | wouldn't do at all. 
If you are in too much of a hurry to wait till you are back 
why don't you go over to McFarland? He's 


in London 
th 





e very man for you 


She answered that suggestion by making a little face at 


him ‘You will do it, won't you? A great big canvas of 
me full length, with a long train sweeping out of the 
picture? Oh, I’m not really particular about the train! 
But you've to paint me pretty!” 


lhe old expression bent his lips: ‘I told you McFarland 
was the man you wanted. He can do that sort of thing 
right down to the ground He - 

She in ipted*him with a stamp of her foot. ‘Mc- 
Farland’s an old fool! I guess I know that as well as you 
do. But I am pretty Everybody thinks so but you 
And even if you don't, I think you might pretend, for once, 








She didn’t finish the sentence. She pulled herself up 

rt i change came over her. Sheturned away, 
quite deliberately, walked over to the couch and began 
pinning on her hat And, curiously enough, something 
about the action pulled Haskell up out of his chair and 
feet, awkward and speechless. There 
was no trace of anger about her, not a movement that 
was not suave enough for one of McFarland’s duchesses 
She went of with her preparations for the street precisely 
as if she had had the studio all to herself. Take it all 
ogether, the transformation would have left any man 
an who had no emotions of his own to 











gasping, even an 
confound hin 

But Haskell was in the grip of as contrary a lot of 
feelings as ever had beset him. His savage, evangelical 
m absolutely abhorred the very thought of such 
a pink and papery performance as this she wanted of him, 
the kind of thing that had made McFarland famous. Yet 
he could not help sneering at himself for a fanatic. How 


esthetic 


could he expect her to want to be painted in licorice —a 
ard lar k lin t I re-Ray hae lite? Those lustreless, 





anwzmic studies up in the loft were his own idea of art, 
unhappily, but he could aot ask any but fanatics like 


himself to share them with him. 


So far, however, it was all familiar ground. Ths 
evangelist and the scoffer in him had often tilted. But 
Haskell was now aware of a new rebel whose appearance 
struck him through with downright panic—the mere, 
human, half-starved man in him that cried out against 
letting her go. And this new mutineer would not be 





“ There's a Second Act, You Know” 


and perhaps to having them rung for her. Haskell tried 
twice before he could summon his voice to say ‘‘Come in.” 

She entered just as she had left. 

“Mr. Haskell?” she said in cool interrogation. ‘You 
sometimes accept commissions for portraits, don’t you? 
Would you be willing todooneof me? I’m MissGraham.” 

“T'll be very glad to,” he said. He began another 
sentence, something about her being very kind to ask 
him, but the words died on his lips. For, with a shake 
of the head and an almost imperceptible shift of the pose, 
she transformed herself back to the little model of six 
years ago, the pert little magpie, now rather absurdly 
tricked out in peacock’s feathers. She was laughing as 
she tugged at her gloves. 

Suddenly, though, the laugh was banished, and she 
looked at him seve rely, 

“Pretty?” she demanded, with a tap of her foot. 

“Th try mm) best to please you .” he said a little stiffly. 

The rest of the morning passed in a great bustle. By 
lunch-time her gown was selected——she had driven off to 
the hotel and come back with a cabful of them for him to 
choose from -- and the big, staring, white canvas on which 
the portrait was to be painted leaned against the wall. 
The great Miss Graham had gone her ways, and the 
painter was left, at last, a prey to his complicated state 
of mind. 

After an hour of that solitude, he was pacing his studio 
like a caged beast. For many years a savage pride in his 
art, in his honesty, in his very failure to win appreciation, 
and an equally savage contempt for the cheap successes of 
others, had been all that kept him afloat in this busy, 
barbarous corner of the world where his lot had fallen 
He had believed, like a fool, that this pride was a solid 
thing, had never dreamed that it could fail him. And 
now, at the first prick of temptation, it had collapsed like 
a toy balloon 

He was to paint a portrait of a popular soubrette in a 
Paquin gown. He had submitted to an injunction, whose 
frank brutality would have made even McFarland blush, 
to paint her pretty. That was bad enough. But there 
was something worse, something that fed his anger like a 
spray of oil into a blaze, and this was a sneaking conscious- 
ness, all the while, that he was glad of it! Glad that she 
was coming back in the morning and for many mornings; 
glad that he would be able to look his fillat her, and hear her 
laugh. There, certainly, was the high point of asininity. 





testing his methods of handling 

them by all the chemistry of criti- 
cism. It would be absurd, of course, to do anything of the 
sort here. He needn’t give the thing another thought until 
his sitter came in the morning. 

But, somehow, it didn’t want to be let alone. He went up 
to it and rubbed his fingers over the coarse surface; he had 
painted very thin, with turpentine, and it was already dry. 

He fidgeted about the studio for a while, but the big red 
oblong kept inviting him; at last, with a smile, he hunted 
up a piece of chalk. Carelessly, as one amuses himself 
with a bit of harmless nonsense, he began putting Ruth 
and the Paquin gown and the picture-hat upon the can- 
vas. And, when he had done, he laughed. He had never 
descended to the merely chic in so much as a hand or a 
foot or the fold of a gown before, and he was amused that 
he should have begun at last with so colossal a piece of 
impudence as this. And the mocker in him remarked, 
with a touch of malice, that he might have done well to 
begin at it long ago. The thing was no doubt all out of 
drawing, but he would know in the morning when he saw 
Ruth in the pose. It had snap in it, at least. 

With a gesture of impatience he turned it to the wall, 
but even then it would not let him alone, and, after his 
dinner that night, he went to a vaudeville show to avoid 
spending the evening alone with it at the studio. 


il 
O* THE ninth day, and at the end of only a half-hour’s 
work, Haskell laid down his palette and brushes. 

**We'll call it done,” he said. ‘‘And now for your first 
look.” 

The morning she had come to begin the sittings he had 
shown her his sketch of the afternoon before to help her 
catch the pose, and had told her, about half-seriously, that 
she was not to see it again until it was finished. She had 
accepted the prohibition without protest, but had count- 
ered with one of her own--namely, that he was not to 
come to see her show until she gave him leave. 

He had thought very little about either of these injunc- 
tions since. He spoke now with only about half his mind, 
and, as he turned the easel around so that she could see, he 
did not look up at her. Even her momentary silence did 
not draw his attention. 

At last she spoke. 

‘“‘Oh, yes, it’s me, all right,’”’ she said. 

The strange quality of her voice drew his eyes around to 
her instantly. 
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“But you aren't looking at it!"’ he exclaimed. “Oh, de ou se man 
She only turned the farther away from it and from him. meals a day : id i 
“No,” she said, with a tap of her foot, ‘‘and I won't!” and still feel he had something all this didn't touch. But ea 

















| He stared at her blankly for a minute. ‘‘Why in the when he owes his one decent piece of work to charity urer i Tha 
j world he began. He thought she was crying, but as “Charity!” she cried indignar , ‘ ‘ 
{ she turned on him now, defiantly , he saw no trace of tears What else What other reasor ould there be t | dor see | 
i *‘Haven't | watched you while you were painting it? giving a commission to a shabby failure like me, « t Haskel ' 
she said. ‘‘I’m not quite a fool!” And again she turned that he looked cold and hungry even to | ‘ ‘ 
her back on both of them. Stop it!”’’ She was near enoug to tears me and Wil he had 
Haskell pressed his hands against his eyes and rubbed _ her cheeks were burning I 
| his fingers through his thin hair like a man struggling out You're right,”’ he said quiet 1 was talking 1 \ ever 
of a trance. His first movement of decision was to turn and I’m afraid I'd have gone on to talk worse 1 He had been sa } 
the canvas around to the wall again. Then, with hishands credible rot, if you hadn't stopped me not I i 
deep in his pockets, and his head hung low in thought, he here was a moment of silence Phet I didn’t prot. would fir prove effe “ th 
i‘ began pacing the studio. mean to stop you,”’ she said uneasily, ‘only motive-power tha 
} It was she who broke the silence. She was rather pale He shook his head, smiling a littk You're good to n the hands of the ma il 
and she sat down on the edge of the couch before she me, mighty good, and—sweet. u'll be a pleasa " ‘ 
; spoke. ‘I don’t know why I| turned loose like that,’’ she memory always, even though I am so far in debt to you they were ca 
| said. ‘I do, though, sometimes. Turn her around and and with no chance of ever p: Pha t When Miss Graha é fr } 
let’s have a look.” anyway, and I wanted to say it. Will you take a look she had only time enou before going on, 1 ng | 
Haskell shook his head. ‘‘ We'll leave her out for the at the lad word of greetit und t ike sure tl } , 
H present. There’s something else to say first. But I don’t She nodded, and again he turned the canvas round. He could commar 
| know if I can make you understand.” heard her give a little gasp at sight of it, and, looking up, t wa ng enough t I t } 
} The contemptuous droop at the corners of her moutt he saw that she was smiling through the glimmer of tear as a personage ind ive | ‘ her hot at the 
; had a surprising effect on him. ‘‘Ruth,” he burst out, in her ey: Her one comment was made at the end of a memory of his cavalier ways with hi he stu Ihe 
“if I only understood it myself!”’ long silence must have amused |} e, he thought 
The color came flooding back into her face now, and she \ 1 have a mg memor ! vd \ 1 V t it ! nt all tha wa A . se " t 
looked away from him. When, after a little, she looked giving him a chance to as} hat she mea that iuse that came re inde arc} en Perdita 
{ back, she saw him frowning gloomily out of the window he told him that, if he liked, he could come to see |} 
*‘] suppose you’ve been thinking | was ashamed of the I N ne would pretend, of course, t t Prine 
picture; that it didn’t come up to my precious ideas of lidn’t mean to let you,” she concluded, “but I'v« " great | et few n ha 
art,”’ he said. ‘‘ Well, in the first place, it’s the best thing changed my 1 1. Please, I want 1 to come to-night performance of vithout feeling how, that tl 
I ever did, the only decent thing | ever did. But it isn’t It’s our last night, you know. Just ; for Mr. Embree reat, divine Pe t | for with he 
( mine. I didn’t plan it or paint it; it planned and painted at the box-office and tell him v 1 are; he'll know = au 
] itself. I never knew how it was going to turn 01 I didn’t wha do with you.” e I ht a M ( 





know what was going to happen next Before I got She staved a little longer. but it is all a blur to hin ‘ for tl 
through with it I was afraid of it. A 1 
it. It showed me up; it was the real thing, for once, and had opened the d 


sometimes I hatec 





except one moment, just a ne Was going awa she m tne hat t t ‘ } r I 





stood for an instant leaning back e of the it equ le that she 
all my life I'd been painting ghosts —nice, wsthetic ghosts a little against the jamb, her hand on the knol I don’t could play ar art « ‘ 
and feeling mighty superior about them. I’d never have ippose you ever thought he said, “that perhaps | else could play this | 
learned the lesson by myself, either, I suspect. So, you owed you something, too.” Could any one else e us tha 
see, you don’t leave me much, between you.” All the rest of the day this curious haze enveloped him t high 
**Not leave you much ?”’ she questioned It was ple reed by a visit from Miss Graham's manager, whose 
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| Being Certain Letters THE CORRESPONDEN1S | 
} VILI M I sPUI k 448.1 e | 
| Selected from the Private , | 
, 
Correspondence of the WN 
Spurlock Family 
; M A 
IU — Relating How the Prodigal Gave the ACh b ‘ 
| Governor the Direct Command and Finally 
f Escaped from the Galleys. 
| y , . 
Dear Uncle Bill New York, February 4, 19 i 7 —_— 
] moved across the runway into the factory, and pay itu 
joined the pre-Raphaelite school of stencilers. On the rhis B 
whole, I liked it better than the office The men Busine ( Cott i « 
j weren't a bad sort, and they weren’t afraid to spit 4 ‘ I b ! 
without asking permission, like the clerks. When he! for! 
they were really convinced that I wasn’t practicing é i I ‘ I 
' art for art’s sake, or wasn’t up to any brotherhood-of- aye t I , 
| man foolishness, or luck and pluck, start-in-at-the- f 
} bottom stunts, but that 1 was up against it like the Well, t } ‘ ntl 
rest of them, and working because | had to, they let nd I wa I 
¥ me buy for them at the Dutchman’s, and began to ne noe ne 
buy back for me, which was final proof that I had won i ted l 
their confidence. 
I was docked most of my wages every week for being o high tz } I 
late, but 1 wasn’t worrying about that so long as my | " I , ‘ 
kind old friend who owned the bank didn’t bust. He } 
was so easy with the depositors’ money that I used to 1 ough I 
4 fret a good deal for fear he might be speculating on I " I 
! the side. Evenings, when I wasn’t too dogged tired, } \\ 
there was always a dinner or a dance at the house of th 
some college friend, or friend of his, to go to, though 
as soon as I reached my room in the Annex I had to t hr t } 
take a couple of hot baths and use a quart of benzine , 
to get the lampblack off my hands. Even then they a1 r 
looked as if they belonged to a plumber'’s helper. And ! 
when I started in to waltz, it smelt as if an auto were ! rh Wal t ( ! 
being run across the floor. : } hat I wa } 
Sometimes a sweet young thing would ask how I . ‘ _* be a hit g and ’ 
liked Chicago and what I was doing, and I'd answer, ‘ for my being thr r 
“Stenciling boxes.’’ Of course, she’d come back with, wi the x 
**How perfectly lovely of you!” or, ‘‘ How plucky!” Plasterers’ Hall 
And when I'd answer, “ Not at all,’’ she would protest, It was si! reat 





“How modest of you!” and I'd let it go at that, The Direct Command governor. First | sat there cl 
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I began to forget the josh end of it that I had joined for, 
and to remember my own grievances against the house. 
When I have three hooters in me and begin to pity myself, 
I’ve either got to have three more and forget it, or blow off 
the accumulated language. Before 1 knew it I was on my 
feet and speaking. At first I took the hurdles timidly, 
but little by little, as I got the smell of the kerosene in 
my nose and felt the tanbark under my feet, I began to 
go through the hoops with double somersaults. I re- 
membered things I’d heard Bryan called in campaign 
speeches, fragments of an old college debate on, Are Unions 
a Menace to Business? and Latin lines from Ovid’s Meta- 
morphoses, I Jet fly with them all at Con. Groceries, and 
brought down the house. I’ve heard some bang-up operas 
in my time, unkie, but I’ve never heard anything that 
rang so melodiously in my ears as the sound of my own 
voice that night 

If my 2as-works had only blown up, or if a dog fight 
had started in the back of the hall, anything to head me 
off, it would have been all right even then; but my good 
angel was having her Thursday out, and there was no one 
to whisper, ‘‘ Trouble, trouble; dark man coming over the 
water."’ I was so doped with my siren song that I steered 
straight for the rocks, and wound up by asking my fellow- 
workmen whether they were Chinese coolies or free-born 
American citizens, and whether they could face their inno- 
cent wives and children when they went home that 
night, unless they had asserted their manhood in a 
demand for shorter hours and a living wage 

Unkie, did you ever have a thousand lunatics pass 
you around a hall on their shoulders and cheer as if 
you were the young Prince and giving away money ? 
It’s simply great till you come out from under the 
influenc 

I was too busy grasping the horny hands of my 
admirers to pay much attention to what was hap- 
pening on the platform after I left it, till some one 
1 me back there, and I discovered that my 
comrades had honored me with their suffrages to the 
extent of making me chairman of a grievance com- 
mittee of three, with instructions to wait on Rawden 
first thing in the morning and to confer with him on 
recognition of the union, shorter hours and higher 





How they cheered me then, and oh! how cruel, 
how brutal their silly yelling sounded! Never again 
can I be conned by ‘‘one crowded hour of glorious 
life is worth an age without a name!"’ After this I'll 
take any glory that’s coming to me in installments. 
Of course, while they were cheering me, | realized 
that this was no time for temporizing, started up to 

(ammer out a firm refusal to act on the committee, 
and sat down thanking my friends for the confidence 
they had reposed in me! 

I tried sheep, goats and fifty-seven varieties of 
n I got back to my room in the 
Annex, but all night I tossed from one side of the 





soothing stunts 








bed to the oth and with every toss I had a new 
thought tl scared away a week's sleep. The 
‘ remembers Teddy Roosevelt and labor 
tions in the same prayer-— but it's one he s backward 
trained bear and my labor-saving is were 
I te WOK e mere peccat ) uthfu liscretior 
I e this latest monument to my) ininity. But I had 
to see it through. I'd pulled the trigger; and | couldn't 
tand aside and let the men take the kick 
When I got down in the morning the whole for i 
massed ¢ le the factory, ar | wasn’t rec ed witl 
cheer either Instead thers vere ell f Traitor 
‘Hang him!” and | found n lf surrounded by a lot of 
men who were w for a chance to shove under my 








nose those honest, horny paln s which I had grasped oO 
joy ’ before. They must have seen, though, 
that | was genu bewildered, for 1 managed, finally, 
m listen long enough to learn that, when they 
had reported for work, they had found that they were 
locked out. Rawden had refused to parley with them even 
‘And you're the skunk that put it up on us!"’ shouted one 
objectionable individual in the crowd, while some fellow- 
enthusiasts chimed in, ‘‘ Yes, he done it! Soak it to him 


good!” 








to make 


I saw that this was no time for well-chosen words or 
flowers of speech, so I got right down to cases. ‘‘ Boys,”’ 
[ said, ‘‘the man in this crowd who says that I haven't 
been on the level is a liar by the clock, and I'l! fight him 
to a finish : 
fair play. Rawden must have had a spy in that meeting 
last night, but it wasn't me. I stand to lose more than 


all the rest of you pul toge ther, but I'm going to see the 


now if the rest of you'll stand by and see 








thing through, and 
win or lose, I'm with you for keeps. Come on, and let 
make Rawden show where he stands.’ 

I have my faults, unkie, but I'm not a quitter when 
‘'s no way to quit The men must have felt that I 


what | said, b 


if you'll stick by me we'll win. But 





‘ause there was no more talk of 


I rted toward the office the 








me, and when 





SOanKing ] 
all followed along after. Rawden, backed up by half a 


dozen cops, received us at the front door. 
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“Mr. Rawden,”’ I began, drawing myself upimpressively, 
and striking the chest notes of the lower octave, ‘I am 
here this morning on behalf of my fellow-workmen 

‘*Never mind all that, Jack,’ Rawden cut in, as pleasant 
and offensively familiar as you please. ‘‘ You're to take 
the first train for New York and report to your father. 
The rest of you are all discharged.”’ 

Of course, the yellow dog put it that way so as to queer 
me with the men. You should have seen them come up. 
Gad, unkie, but it was a near thing for me! There was a 
moment's dead silence as Rawden ducked back, then a 
roar, and the crowd sprang for me, like a cageful of 
hyenas for the last hunk of meat. By using their clubs, 
the cops managed to draw me inside and bolt the door, 
but not before I'd caught it proper. And all that morning 
the men hung around outside, ravening for my blood, 
while Rawden inside grinned and sneered at me. It took 
a covered patrol-wagon and a dozen cops to ship me off 
on the Limited to New York. Something of all this got 
into the papers, of course, but they took the view that 
I'd helped father do up the union in a clever way. 

I had plenty of time to think on the train. I’d often 
had enough for that purpose before, but I'd generally 
used it in some more amusing way. This time, though, | 
really turned the whole thing over carefully, and it seemed 
to me that, even if the men had rounded on me, I had no 






My Good Angel was Having Her Thursday Out 


right to go back on them until I'd exhausted every 


means in my power to put them where they were J 


re | had butted into their affairs. 

Next day, when I walked into the governor's 
office on Wall Street, the clerks looked at me in 
i curious, scared fashion, as if I'd committed 
some frightful crime for which I was about to 
pay the penalty, and the governor's secretary 


carried out the illusion by speaking in hushed, 


awed tones, as if he were administering the last 
sad rites. But I got quick action and was in the private 
office before I could decide to change my mind and call 


again later. 

I'd thought, up to the moment I saw the governor, 
that I was seared half to death; but then I discovered in 
a flash that I wasn't —it was only the pleasant quiver of 
anticipation which the prospect of a row always brings. 

Well, sir?” he began, boring through me with those 
sharp gray eyes of his. 

“Yes, sir,’ I answered. 

“What's all this I hear about you from the West? 
He was beginning to work himself into a passion. 

I don’t believe I can add anything to your information, 


sir 
But I can add something to yours. I can tell you that 
you've disgraced me and disgraced yourself again. I can 
tell you for the last time that, unless you're through with 
all this damned nonsense, I'm through with you.” 
I kept my temper, and met his eye squarely. ‘‘ Father,” 
I answered, ‘‘you’re quite right. I haven't done the 
straight thing by you and I’m ashamed of myself. Help 
me out this once and I'll follow your orders, no matter 
what they are.”’ 
That mollified himalittle. Thenit came 
from all that damned union business before you left? 
No, sir, x 
No, sir; no, sir! What the devil do you mean by 
ning here ther You're a striker, understand, and I’ll 


coming here en? 


‘Youcut away 
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not talk to you, or treat with you, or own you as my son, 
until you break with the whole gang of ruffians.”’ 

“T can’t do that, father,”’ I answered. ‘‘It wouldn't 
he a square deal. It was my foolishness that got the 
men into this mess, and I’ve passed my word that I'd get 
them out of it. Come now, governor,”’ and I descended 
to wheedling ; ‘give me just this little strike, and I’ll never 
ask another favor from you. What’s one little strike to 
you? You can have a dozen others if you want them.” 

But it didn’t go. It was like pouring kerosene on the 
kitchen fire. ‘Quick now, you fool; I give you a last 
chance: decide between me and your union.” 

“‘Oh, come, father,’”’ I protested; ‘that’s too ridicu- 
lous. There’s no question of any union involved with me, 
but I’ve got to stay out on the strike till you take the rest 
back.”’ I was getting a little “het up” myself. 

The governor pushed a bell and the secretary appeared, 
looking as if some one had kicked him into the room, and 
as if he expected some one to kick him out. 

“Give Mr. Spurlock a check for ten thousand dollars 
and take his receipt for his Aunt Julia Spurlock’s legacy.” 
Then to me: ‘‘That winds up our business, sir. Mr 
Horton will show you out,’”’ and before I knew it, I had 
my check and was walking along Wall Street. 

It was pretty bad, but not so bad as it would have been 
without the check. I'd about given up hope of ever seeing 
that legacy, because Aunt Julia had left it in trust, the 
interest to be paid to me yearly, the principal to be given 
to me at the governor’s discretion; and you know he is 
nothing if not discreet about giving up money. 

I was turning into Broadway, when I 
heard some one behind me yell, ‘‘ Hello 
sporty boy Spur!” and, turning, I found 
myself face to face with Jim Carson, who 
had left Harvard the year before to go 
into the advertising business with his 
father. Jim was loud and joyous, and 
all for buying at once As the same 

A: thought had already occurred to me, we 

— were soon comfortably seated and telling 
each other how good we were, and how 
fast we’d come up in the business world 
since we'd left college. But truth is 
mighty and will prevail. By the time it 
was up to me to buy back, Jim had slipped 
down from a partnership in his father’s 
business to his proper place as an adver- 
tising copy writer. And when he bought 
back, I dismounted from my high horse, 
and owned up to being the hero of a 
Wall Street melodrama. Jim whistled, 
but when I mentioned the ten thousand 
he allowed that there were alleviating cir- 
cumstances. ‘‘And what now, Sporty 
Boy?” he asked when he had digested 
this final fact. 

‘It’s back to Chicago for mine,” I 








r answered. 
y i ‘With real money in your clothes? 
tw Nonsense !”’ 

‘B ‘But you don’t understand, Jim. Aunt 
/ Julia’s coin has got to go into the strik 

A fund, at least all except two thousand.’ 
f 4 For, now that I couldn't depend on the 

j governor to do the proper thing, I’d hav 
to square that little note which my kind 


old friend had taken. 

“Give your poor Aunt Julia’s saving 
to the union! On the dead, Spur, that’s 
carrying it too far. No wonder the old 

man got cross with you, if that’sasample of your nonsens¢e 
I can't help it, Jim; 
if my cards are bum 

‘But they don’t want you in it, you chump. Why, 
from what you've just told me yourself, they’d probably 
pound you into a pulp while you were trying to hand over 
the money. Snuff up and forget it.” 

I had to labor with Jim for half an hour before he would 
believe that I really meant it. But finally I saw that he 
was beginning to abandon his sordid attitude toward 
Aunt Julia’s pin-money, for the gloom lifted from his brow 
and his eyes snapped. 

“Spur,” he began impressively when I was all through, 
‘‘do you want to win that strike?”’ 

‘Sure I do; what have I been talking about? 

“Then you must stay in New York.” 

‘‘But the strike’s in Chicago, idiot,’’ I answered, begin- 
ning to get a little hot at his stupidity. 

“Yes; but who is the main squeeze, the whole chicory 
works, the boy who has the last say in Con. Groceries? Is 
it, or is it not, your dad? Answer me that.”’ 

“Of course it’s dad.” 

“Then there’s no use bothering with that Chicago bunch 
f also-rans. We must work on your governor. Spur,” 


I've got to play the game, even 


( 
he wound up triumphantly, ‘‘we must give him a psycho- 
logical impulse.” 

‘Psychological rats!’’ I answered, but interested all the 
same. ‘What are you driving at?”’ 
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Told Me I was a Slave 


“This one’s on me,” he answered, 
yelling for the waiter and reaching 
across and wringing my reluctart 
hand at the same moment. ‘‘We'y 
got the governor stung, Spur. Now 
listen. We're going to give your dad 
absent treatment for hardness of the 
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ina hurry. That leaves seven. Seven ahem! It might 
be done for seven, though it would be a near thing. Ye-es 
I reckon we could fetch him for seven.” 

We broke away then, to meet for dinner at Jim's club 





where we were to lay out our plan of cam You 
see,”’ said Jim as he left me, ‘‘the whole game is to get 
the command into ashort, crisp phrase that your dad will 
understand, but that outsiders won't tumble to. If we 


do it thorough, we're bound to stir up a lot of talk and 


excite curiosity, but I'll put everything through our office 


hat 


so that no one but us two and your dad need Know wha 
it all mean 

“The papers won't bother w th it, because they're 
blamed wise they'll think some one is trying to play up 
a book he’s going to spring, or some other stalk ul 
like that gut to be on the safe side, and to keep ar 
reporter from getting after you about your part in tha 
Chicago racket, I'll fix it with Tom Carothers to put 
up for a week or two.” 

It took us a few days to hit on a satisfactory form of 
the direct command, and to think out enough different 
wavs of conveving it Jim bean at six sharp one Monday 
morning, by calling the governor to the telephone and 
shooting into his ear the direct command Stop tha 
strike, dad.” He cussed so fierce that Jim backed awa 
without hanging up. I had fixed it with the butler | 
giving him ten, and when the eggs were brought to father 





heart. We're going to make the tear 
of pity start unbidden in his eye 





We're going to push him into a cor- 
ner and tell him to behave. See? 
It’s a grand, a sublime idea, and it’s 
got Dowie backed off the map.” 

“Go on,” I put in, beginning t 
warm up. 

‘Well, it’s this way,’ Jim con- 
tinued. ‘‘When I want to make 
people buy a new soap, what do I 
do? DoI plead with them, beg them, 
try to persuade them with tears that 
cost from one to five dollars a pearly, 
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agate tear, to buy that soap? Nit, 
not, no. That used to be the gag, 
when an advertiser wanted to give 
Mr. Purchaser a psychological im- 
pulse toward his soap. Do we do it 
now? Notonyourtintype. We give 


him the direct command, and he buys 
it like a little child.” 

“The direct command!”’ I broke 
in. ‘Say, Jamie boy, do you need a 
flashlight to see what would happen 
to any one who gave the governor the 
direct command, or the polite 
request, or any other old thing?” 

“Oh, bosh! I knew you'd say 
that. They all do when I spring 
it on ’em for the first time. But let me 
it works. I buy space in one of these million a month 
magazines where space is as valuable as corner lots in 
Heaven, and every word a solitaire in a Tiffany setting. 
You don’t use that kind of language to trifle with the 
affections of people, or to put them tosleep. No, sir. You 
start off with a simple, manly statement to the effect that 
Soper’s Soap is the purest, the most cleansing, the most 
ermollient, the most antiseptic, the most satisfying and the 
most durable soap on the market; and you wind up short 
and crisp: ‘Take home a cake to-night.’ Does he take 
home a cake that night? Certainly not. He just says 
‘Rats,’ and buys the same old inferior article. But every 
morning when he opens his daily, and every week when he 
dips into his weekly, and every month when he looks into 
his monthly he gets that direct command, ‘Take home a 
cake to-night.’ And one night, when he’s in a hurry and 
isn’t thinking just what he’s doing, he rushes slam-bang 
into a drug-store and yells: ‘Gimme a cake of Soper’s 
He hasn’t had a thing to do with it. The direct 
command has simply gotten in its deadly work, and given 
him a psychological impulse, and, by jings! you’ve made 
a customer! Now, do you see, you lunkhead?” 

It certainly did sound pretty reasonable, and you know 

ne, unkie, on getting into a game that has a fair sporting 
element about it. In a minute I was asking what the 
ante was. 


show how 


you 


Soap.’ 


‘“‘Let’s see,” said Jim; ‘‘you’ve got ten, haven’t you? 
And you've got to cough up two of that for the paper 
which your foolish old Chicago friend holds. That leaves 
eight. Then,in case you have to stand a siege, you'd better 
hold out another. For while I can promise to bring down 
your dad, I can't promise to make him forgive you for it 
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“Never Mind All That, Jack” 


at breakfast, he saw, neatly lettered on each shell Stop 
The butler managed to « XI lain it and 


told me afterward that, much as he 


that strike, dad.” 
kee p his job but he 


liked me, never again. We had taken a whole page in the 
ove rnor's pet paper and as soon as he opene d it he saw 
in enormous black letters, strike, dad! The 


Stop that 
direct command stared at him from every billboard along 
the Sixth Avenue | went to his office; greeted him 
in his mail; was delivered by in tele- 
grams; and finally flashed all night long on the sky, where 
he couldn’t miss it whenever he looked out of a window. 
It was simply great! 

I couldn't see 
the second day I began to get plenty 


as he 


messengers sent 


‘‘Of course, how it was working, but on 


of indirect te stimony 


The telephone in the house was disconnected; messenger 


boys refused to take notes to father’s office, even when 
offered five-dollar tips; and letters that bore all the marks 
of being sacredly confidential were opened by a secretary 

On the third, influence had been brought to bear so that 
the newspaper refused our ads, and the governor drove 
to the office in a re But every time he 
checked us in one direction, Jim sprang a new one on hin 

You never saw any one so resourceful and happy as that 
boy. He was simply tireless in my interests, hardly taking 
time to eat and sleep. 

On the fourth morning, 
glow. ‘‘She’s working fine, 
saw mé¢ Your dad has had the ads 
and last night his lawyer called at the house to threaten 
me. 
conspiracy, attempted blackmail, and ingrowing toe-nails 
I don’t believe the governor can last the week out. We're 
giving him the psychological impulse of the century! 





closed ear 


Jim came bustling in, all of a 
Spur,” he cried as soon as he 
traced to mv office 


Says he’s going to send me 





up for twenty years for 
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HE WASTE OF A GREAT CITY 
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When New York Transferred its Rubbish to the Beach at 
Coney leland by Dumping it at Sea 


HE term waste, while apparently a statement of fact, 
is entirely inaecurate, for there is no such thing as 
waste. Matter may change its form, but it never 
can be destroyed, and while the usefulness of these mate- 
rials may not be recognized immediately, yet the possibil- 
ities of further service remain; whether as to retention in 
unaltered form for remanufacture, as in paper, or in the 
changed form of heat, power and light, they all hold 
values which are recoverable. 
Up to the year 1902 it was the custom in New York City 
finally to dispose of the rubbish and ashes mixed together 





( 


by dumping them into the sea. This was an absolute 
waste of these materials. The separated household or 
able refuse was recovered in the reduction plant at Barren 
sland. At present writing, the oils and fats are recovered 
rom the garbage at this reduction plant and the residue 
made into a fertilizer; while the ashes, separated again, 
are placed upon the outlying lowlands near the city, and 
the rubbish which can be recovered for remanufacture is 
sold and the remainder in part burned, by which burning 
the Williamsburg Bridge and the adjacent plazas are 
lighted, the waiting-rcoms heated and the air-eompressors 
for work upon the structure driven. 

We are the most wantonly extravagant nation in the 
world, and throw away with both hands much that 
the care or thrift of many European communities save 


t 
I 


and use For instance, few of the foreign cities have any 
food waste that is thrown upon the collection of the public 
scavenger; Paris has none The food wastes of the 


larger hotels and greater restaurants are carefully sorted 
and either recooked and served at some of the cheaper 
eating-houses, or else the careful cook in the private 
dwelling makes them the basis of the soup stock. 

Strange as it may seem, Paris, Berlin and Vienna have 
practically no so-called garbage; and here let me divide 
and describe the characters of these wastes in New York 

First, the material classified as garbage, consisting of the 
wastes derivable from the preparation of food, together 


with condemned vegetables, meats, fish, bones, fat and 








Second, the ashes, sawdust, floor sweepings, street- 














vee] ttles, broker ss, broken crockery, tin cans 
and oy nd clam shells in small quantities from privat: 
dwelling 

Third, the rubbish, which includes paper, pasteboard 
etc., rags, mattresses, carpets, old furniture, oilcloths, old 
shoes, flowerstems, leatherand leather scrap tobaccostem 

raw { i excelsior from house holde rs only. 

Certainly, as useless as all these ma 
rials are when indiscriminately mixed, a 

on as they are separated each becomes 


t 
mediately valuable along its own line 
What I have to say about the Conti- 


nental cities in reference to their garbage 
true to a higher degree only of their rub- 
bish wastes. They long ago discovered its 


value as fuel, and in the preparation of food 

i the heating of the dwelling these ma- 
terials are used by the careful housekeeper 
It leaves but the ashes, street-swee pings, 
broken glass, erockerv and so on of our 
ral ash colleetion to be disposed of in 
those cities, and it is mainly handled in 
making land fills. Hamburg, however, has 
some of the material we term garbage, which 
is mixed with the ashes and what rubbish 
and light waste may be found, and then 
burned This is “simple destruction,” 
there being no return in heat, light or 
power from this burning; and, in fact, a 
small amount of coal of a low quality is 
used to assist combustion. 

In Great Britain, however, the refuse L 
material is collected in a mixed condition, 
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ashes, garbage, street-sweepings and rubbish being in- 
discriminately dumped into the so-called ‘dust bins’’ 
of the houses, where the ash, acting as an absorbent 
of what liquid matters may be mixed with the garbage, 
decreases its moisture per cent. markedly. In the city 
of London, the process of simple destruction of this ma- 
terial by burning is carried on, all of the material being 
burned together, as there is a possible twenty per cent. of 
caloric value unexhausted remaining in the household ash, 
which, together with the rubbish, acts as a sufficient fuel 
to evaporate what water may be in the garbage and to 
destroy its residue. 

The best of these plants and the newest is located at 
Bradford, where the use of some of the heat for the purpose 
of lighting has been attempted, not altogether success- 
fully, on account of the irregularity of the supply, both in 
bulk and quality. 

The municipality of Glasgow, which has been so much 
discussed in many of the papers, does not burn its garbage, 
as we define it —that is, material derivable from the prepara- 
tion of foods. That is collected and carted out of the city 
and fed to animals. But it does burn its rubbish, which 
they describe as garbage, in admixture with the ash. 
This reburning produces a little power, and its residue 
of ash is used again for filling lands. But it must be borne 
in mind by any student of this subject that even British 
garbage is of a very much lower per cent. of water, there 
being a very small amount of green vegetable waste, 
nothing to compare with the thousands of tons of water- 
melons or of green corn, or damaged fruits, which we are 
compelled to handle in this city ; and no direct comparison 
can be made between the wastes of the city of New York 
and those of Great Britain or any of the Continental 
nations, because the material in these countries varies so 
greatly, both in amount and quality 

In Montreal the ashes, rubbish and garbage are collected 
together. These materials are hauled to a burning plant, 
where the fine ash, having taken up what liquid materials 
it will absorb, is sifted in rotary screens from the residue, 
which is burned, the mixture of rubbish with unexpended 
coal wastes being sufficient to consume slowly the material 

In Duluth and Minneapolis these materials, which 
mainly consist of rubbish and garbage —householders in 
both these cities being small consumers of coa] — are placed 
in an arrangement of grates and destroyed by burning, 
the added fuel being slabs and edgings from the great saw- 
mills close at hand ; but there is no attempt at the develop- 
ment of any power or heat. 

We separate the wastes, for the sake of handling, 
into three characters of material, as already described 

garbage, ashes and rubbish--and taking up these three 




















The Beach at Coney Island Under the New System of 
Converting Waste into Heat and Light 


materials in the order in which they are named, we will 
discuss what is being done with them in New York and 
what the possibilities of future handling are along these 
lines. 

First, the garbage. This material, if left, soon under- 
goes a chemical change of a fermentative order, which 
renders it exceedingly obnoxious to any one, and its 
prompt and efficient removal from its surroundings must 
be accomplished certainly every twenty-four hours. This 
is particularly true during the summer months. This 
material is collected in water-tight steel carts from the 
galvanized sheet-iron cans in which the householder is 
required to place it, taken to the water-front and loaded 
upon scows, which are towed to Barren Island 

When it lands on the scow the contractor's employees 
trim the material, and also cull such refuse as may be 
harmful to the machinery, such as cans, metal, broken 
dishes, etc. The scows leave the dock immediately or 
loading and are towed an average distance of twenty-five 
miles and a half to Barren Island, located a mile and a 
half within the entrance to Jamaica Bay. The factory is 
located on the northernmost end of the island, with a water- 
front of about 500 feet, which is necessary not only for the 
handling of the material, but for the receipt of coal and 
the shipment of fertilizer, filler and grease. The greater 
part of the fertilizer or tankage goes to Southern points 
where it is mixed with phosphate for use in the cotton belt 
as it seems to be particularly adapted to the soil in that 
portion of the country 

It is shipped in bags which are placed on board schooners 
in about 500-ton lots. The grease is barreled at the plant 
and shipped gener: to Europe, where it is refined and 
utilized. This garbage grease is called common soap 
grease and brown grease in the trades, and is sold on a 
sliding seale, which is governed by the price of tallow 

The method of reduction is roughly that of treating this 
material in large retorts or digesters, with live stean 
for about eighteen or twenty hours. This is sufficient t 
break up the cellular structure in animal or vegetable 
tissue enough to permit the fats and oils to escape. The 
entirely liquid material is then run off into tanks and th 
more solid portion subjected to pressure The oils and 
fats rise to the top and are skimmed off and recoveres 
The residue or tankage with the compressed cake is mad: 
into fertilizer 

The amount handled in the various boroughs of the 
city in 1902 was 291,890 cartloads, or 451,430 cubie yards 
This has risen so that in 1905 it amounted 
to 351,070 cartloads, or 543,270 cubic yards, 
for which work, including the towing and 
unloading, the city of New York paysannu- 
ally $216,990. This expense has been de- 
creased from $297,000 during the last year 

There has been a great deal of discus- 
sion about the possibility of burning this 
material, but, as it sometimes runs as 
high as ninety per cent. of water, every 
pound of which must be evaporated befor 
the residue can be consumed, I fear that 
any one trying to create heat and light 
from this form of material would be in 
serious difficulty 

In many of the smaller cities the method 
of final disposition is to collect these mate- 
rials in admixture and, hauling them out- 
side of the town, bury them. 

A very strange peculiarity of the handling 
of the garbage wastes is the material found 
inadmixture— straw,rags, forks, knives and 
spoons appearing in surprising quantities, 
often clogging valves and preventing the 
tight-closing of gaskets; and, strange as it 
may seem, the sifter of the drying screens 
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An interesting fact in connection with the 
handling of this material is that the city of 
New York disposes of about fifty tons of 
condemned fruits of varying character per 
day. This material contains no grease and 
no values that are recoverable by this proc- 
ess of reduction, but it does contain alco 
hols, flavoring extracts, citric and tartaric 
acid, ete., which are of great value. A ver 
large chemical house is at work at present 
upon a method of distillation, which will 
make use of and recover these products 
This simply means a further separation and 
utilization, the tendency being to resolve 
into its component parts this type of mate- 
rial, so that the values in each of its unit 
may be recovered. 

The ashes and rubbish of the city, mixed 
together, were all, practically, towed to sea 
and dumped up to May, 1902, the ash and 
the heavier material helping to foul the 
harbor and shoal the channel, while the 
rubbish and lighter wastes floated in to | oe 
decorate the beaches. This was a great = 














nuisance to sea-bathers every summer. In 

1902 this sea-dumping was stopped and it 

has never been returned to, with the exce ption of a short 
period in 1906, when the destruction of the only existing 
plant at Barren Island by fire rendered it necessary to 
tow the garbage wastes to sea and there dispose of them 
for lack of any other method of final disposition. Nothing 
of the waste of New York City is now thrown into the 
sea. It is well known that ashes make the best land fill 
upon mud flats or any soft bottom. They form a mattress, 
which does not sink through the mud, as is the tendency 
of heavier material, and create no mud wave such as 
follows the dumping of cellar dirt or rock. 

All the ashes, rubbish and street sweepings are disposed 
of upon land fill, the material from Manhattan and The 
Bronx being hauled to the water-front, and towed in scows 
from the dumps to Riker’s Island and to various other 
points where it has been placed upon fills behind bulkheads. 
Land has been made in this way at Newtown Creek, Tremley 
Point, Shooter's Island, Staten Island, Weehawken, Crom- 
well’s Creek, Newark and Maurer, N. J. 

The places for the reception of this material are the 
public dumps along the water-front in the boroughs of 
Manhattan and The Bronx, and at the stations of the 
American Railway Traffic Company in the borough of 
Brooklyn. 

There have been deposited at Riker’s Island of ashes 
and street-sweepings : 


In 1002 ST S,SSL cubie yards 
In 1903 1,266,558 cubie yards 
In 1904. . 1,418,893 cubic yards 
In 1905 1,726,352 cubic yards 


This has practically finished the fill of sixty-three acres 
on the westerly side of the island. The new fill on the 
easterly side, preparations for which are being made by the 
Departme nt of Docks and Ferries, will create 140 acres of 
new land. Thus, Riker’s Island, which is city property, 
has already been raised to an area of 152 acres, which will 
accommodate the eleemosynary and correctional institu- 
tions of the city, leaving Blackwell's Island to be used for 
a public park 

In addition to Riker’s Island there were 2,924,084 cubic 
yards placed in fills behind bulkheads for private in- 
dividuals during the years 1902-1905, as follows: In 1902, 
963,933 cubie yards were placed in about eighteen fills, the 
most important being located at Newark, N. J.,. Newtown 
Creek, Tremley Point, Shooter’s Island and Jersey Avenue 
In 1903, 785,148 cubie vards were placed in about eighteen 
fills, the most important being located at Staten Island 
Weehawken, Cromwell's Creek, Newark and Maurer 
N. J. The fill at Cromwell's Creek is possibly the most 











Face of the Ash Fill at Riker’s Island, Showing Belt Conveyor in Operation 
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important one made within the city limits in many vears 
as it has been finished as a public park and athletic field 
underneath and to both sides of the northerly approach 
of the Macomb’s Dam Bridge, extending along the water 

front for the foundation and yardage of the boathouse 

upon the Harlem River, thus transforming what at low 
tide was an unsightly mud flat into a public recreatior 





ground. 

The well-known value to the commerce of the city of 
New York of the stoppage of sea-dum ping, which was 
all too surely filling and fouling the harbor, it is not neces- 
sary to discuss, while the placing of the ashes, street- 
sweepings and rubbish behind cribs for land fill has pro 
duced eighty acres of land owned by the city and a large 
amount of land owned by private individuals 

The possibilities of this reclamation are boundless The 
lowlands on Jamaica Bay afford an unlimited suppl vf 
dumping ground. This fill, in connection with the dredg- 
ing for the proper channels, would produce thousands of 
acres of land with dock frontage, 
millions of dollars 

Prior to 1904 the ashes, street 


whose value \ id be 


weepings and rubbisl 


of the borough of Brooklyn were collected and hauled to 


what were known as land dumps, except in one instance 
where they were hauled to the river-front at the foot of 


Gold Street and loaded on a scow rhe land dun ps were 
scattered on the periphery on the land side of the boroug! 
of Brook yt It was recognized by the Department of 


Final Disposition several years before that the land dumps 
were rapidly disappearing and that it would be but a 


comparatively short time before all the available dump 





that is, av for wagon haul) would be filled up, and 


the city would be put to an enormous ex 





nse in it , 
haul, number of carts, horses, drivers, stable accommoda 
tions, ete., in order to continue the lan I t \ 
further extension of the scow stem was not practicabk 


as the water-front in Brooklyn is owned by pt 
and not by the city, and it was found impracticable 
secure a sufficient number of dumping board 

On the twenty-eighth of Jul) 
was entered into with the American 








pany forthe final disposition of all rubbish, ashes and street 


sweepings collected in the borough of Brooklyr rhrougt 





the yperation f this contract all this waste is hauled b 


the electrical trolley system his material is col 
from the houses by carts and delivered to various station 
upon the trolley lines 

In order to determine the location of the receiving 


stations, the populated portion of Brooklyn was divided 

as to be covered by thirteen circles each of a ‘ 
radius and the « etior tation wa 
located as near he ct re of this cirel 


Was practicabie 
These stations are of two types The 


one at Thirtyv- ighth Street and Fourtt 


| 

| Avenue and the East New York statior 
' . 

| are what is known as t hopper type 
The character of the ground at these point 





permits the cart to ar e into an upper 


story of the building and dump the load 





| into hoppers which are inken in the 
| floor The entire upper portion of this 
| building is inclosed to prevent the es 

of dust. Patent dumping-cars are ru 


under these hoppers and the cars loaded 
by releasing the bottom of the hopper 
These cars are then run out over the trolley 
| lines of the city to the lowlands near 
Coney Island 
The remaining eleven stations are of the 
bin type The carts drive in from the 
street on a level and dump into steel bin 
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Transporting Material Over Submerged Land 
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WHO’S WHO—-AND WHY 


Serious and Frivolous Facts About the Great and the Near Great 


The Soft-Pedal Man 


\ HEN the day comes to hand 
out the medals to the Self Made 
Men who have done the best job of 
personal architecture, a medium- 
sized chap, with pompadour hair 
the only relic of that once popular 
cut now in public life—and a general 
uirof being time-locked and all clocks 
stopped, will step forward and say 
Give me that large radium one 
with the Kohinoors in it, please.” 
And he’ll get it, too, for he will be 
George Bruce Cortelyou, now Post- 
ster-General, formerly Secretary 
of Commerce and Labor, and to be 
Secretary of the Treasury as soon as 
they present the transfer-slip to 
Leslie M. Shaw and tell him to take 
the next car to his bank at Denison, 
lowa, which will occur at high noon 
on March 4, 1907, if not before 
Cabinet members live in history, 
mainly, in the recapitulations in the 
almanacs under the general heading: 
‘Those Who Have Previously Held 
the Office,” and by means of smudgy 
oil paintings of themselves, executed 
by artists who made faces with try- 
quares, that hang on the walls of 
the departments where they 
officiated for a time, drew their 
alaries, signed their names, and let 
t go at that George B. Cortelyou 
has most of these estimable, but for- 
gotten, gentlemen lashed to the mast 
and screaming for merey. He will 





ein the almanacs and on canvas, 

it he will do better than that. 
His ultimate destiny is to figure as the Great Example 
for the American youth. One can hear the schoolmaster 
of a hundred years from now, after the primary class in 
electricity has recited and the second grade has described 
the workings of the airship, calling up the boys who are 
Now, boys, as I have often said, this 
country holds out magnificent possibilities to those who 
tudy hard and lead correct lives. I need but call your 
attention to George Bruce Cortelyou, who, beginning as a 
tenographer in those days of written speech, rose to many 
of the highest places in the service of the country through 
the force of his own ability and by his own endeavors. 
Johnnie, you may tell us the main facts of his life.” 

And Johnnie will begin: stenographer— private secre- 
tary stenographer at the White House— assistant 
ecretary to the President — secretary to the President 
Cabinet member chairman of the Republican National 
Committee —— Presi Sut, hold on! this prophecy is 
dated one hundred years from now —no less. 

Still, there is a fascination about Cortelyou speculation. 
8, mind you-—they are training him 
for a future field of usefulness that will absolve the country 
from many difficulties. After March 4, next, he will 
have served in three Cabinet place s, or will have begun to 
serve in his third after serving in two others. Then, in 
the two remaining years of ‘President Roosevelt’s ad- 
ministration there are boundless opportunities for him 
to serve in all the other Cabinet positions. Whenever the 
President hasn't anything else on his mind he shifts the 
Cabinet around a bit. He is so expert at this diverting 
practice that he can make four Cabinet shifts between 
courses at dinner and never miss the trend of his argument. 
The opportunity for Cortelyou is there, and he knows all 
about the Presidency, for he was near-President for 
several years. 

Now, perhaps, this is the plot: Are they going to put 
Cortelyou in every Cabinet position, make him familiar 
with all the great departments of the Government and, 
after that, make him President and then insist he shall be 
his own Cabinet, fill all the nine places and call himself to 


tudying history 
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order whenever he needs advice and comfort? Economy 
is the watchword, and this would save the tidy sum of 
$72,000 a year which this generous Government now 
allows Cabinet members, thus paying a portion of their 
house rent and giving them full opportunity to get the 
money to live on wherever they can. Of course, the 
saving would be much more than that, for there would be 
only one set of the henchmen who now surround Cabinet 
members, instead of nine. 

Who can tell? It looks feasible. Cortelyou wouldn't 
object. He loves to work. Anything that tends to 
relaxation is viewed by him with a suspicious, not to say 
a cold, a 'way-below-zero eye. Work? W hy, if some 
person in authority were to say to Cortelyou: ‘Now, 
George, you must take a few days off. I insist, I really 
insist. You must run down to the seashore, for you are 
all run down yourself--ha, ha!’’ Cortelyou would go. 
He obeys orders. But he would sneak a hundred pounds 
or so of documents into his suit-case, and instead of com- 
muning with the sad sea waves would commune with the 
documents on the train and in his room at the hotel. 

Cortelyou has everything systematized, and he has Cor- 
telyousystematized more perfectly than anything. His per- 
sonal system is the Soft-Pedal System, and he is our most 
conspicuous example thereof. It is related of him that 
when a boy the motto in his copybook over which he 
lingered longest was: “Silence is golden.”’ You hear no 
loud exclamations, no shouts and breathings of what is to 
be from him. He may say a few words now and then, but 
always with the soft pedal on. When you talk with 
Cortelyou- that is, when you talk to Cortelyou or at 
Cortelyou, for talking with him is a mere. figment of 
the imagination — your words batter against a cold, bleak 
wall of reserve and fall back in shattered fragments at 
your feet. ‘Yes’ is a long sentence for Cortelyou, and 
“IT think that may be so” is the positive limit of loquacious- 
ness. Not that he isn’t kindly; he is. Not that he isn’t 
sympathetic; he is. Not that he isn't square-toed, 
manly and efficient beyond compare; he is. But he has 
the soft pedal on, always the soft pedal 


Sey of Agriculture Secy of State Secy of the Treasury 


Portraits of a Future Cabinet — Perhaps 


“Do you understand the duties of 
a private secretary?’’ asked Secre- 
tary Foster, of the Treasury, when 
he was hiring Robert J. Wynne, now 
consul-general to London, for that 
position. 

‘I do,” said Wynne. 

‘‘What are they?” 

“To say nothing and give you all 
the credit for the good things and to 
take the blame for the poor things 
myself.” 

Cortelyou came up through that 
atmosphere. He was trained in the 
gigantic art of listening to every- 
body and talking to nobody, except 
when something was to be gained 
by talking. For years and years 
patriots have battered at his ears, 
but have heard no answering sally 
from his lips. Possibly, in his early 
days, there was temptation to come 
back, to reply, to argue; but not for 
long. He learned the value of the 
soft pedal, and he put it on and has 
kept it there. So far as reserve is 
concerned, he could give the Sphinx 
six easy lessons by mail that would 
make that somewhat silent creation 
think herself hitherto a phonograph. 

Whereupon comes the value of 
Cortelyou and whereupon comes 
his rise. The personages with 
whom he was associated came to 
know that this silent, efficient man 
was worthy of esteem. They came 
to know that the ability to main- 
tain a continual soft pedal in his 
position in life was sufficiently great 
to take to other and higher pursuits, 
figuring that the application that had been so successful 
in the White House would be more successful elsewhere. 
President Roosevelt did what President McKinley prob- 
ably would have done, and put Cortelyou in the Cabinet. 
Having put him in, the President is now engaged in the 
pleasing pastime of putting him through, and Cortelyou 
passes along from post to post, pianissimo—imis—imus 
or words to that effect. 

Throwing overboard the grappling-hooks and fishing 
for a moral, there comes to light that ancient one, that 
was gray and hoary when the Wyoming fossils sported in 
the mere: ‘“‘Say nothing and saw wood.” If a grateful 
country has the right idea, it will put that sentence on 
the Cortelyou monument, and if he is to be taken at his 
full worth as the Great Example to coming youth, it will 
be held up as the actuating principle of his life. He has 
said nothing, and he has sawed wood, and he is about to 
take his third Cabinet position, with the vista of others 
up to nine—stretching before him. Carpers may say 
that a vista composed of only six isn’t much of a vista as 
vistas go, but there is an indulgent President behind him, 
and he has two years to serve. Besides that, he has a few 
ambitions of his own, and a most remarkable habit of 
getting what he wants. 

What does he want? Who can tell? Nobody but 
Cortelyou, and he won't; he positively will not. But 
bear this in mind: He started as a stenographer a few 
years ago and he will soon be Secretary of the Treasury, 
with two other Cabinet notches in the handle of his pen. 
He is young. He isa politician. He understands the 
machinery of the Government down to the last gear. He 
doesn’t bother about money —who can, and remain in the 
service of a Government that spends a billion a year and 
pays the men who spend it but a few thousands? He 
works incessantly. The covered veins of the future surely 
contain even better ore than the uncovered veins of the 
past. He is a digger who is always digging. 

Always digging? Well, that may be modified. He 
plays the piano for relaxation sometimes, but always with 
the soft pedal on, always with the soft pedal. 
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Sampson Rock of Wall Street 





They Had Cherished Such Hopes Since the War 


XV — (Continued) 
NTIL a late hour they sat that night, Darrell asking 
questions and Fletcher answering them unhesitat 
ingly, studying analyses of ores and reports of the 
company’s mineral and timber lands, poring over the statis- 
tics of cost, production and sales, until Darrell said 

“It’s all right, Sam, provided the railroad will do its 
share, At present it has neither motive-power nor rolling- 
stock enough to handle any increase in our business here.”’ 

At Darrell’s assumption that they were already in con- 
trol, Fletcher's hopes became solid. In the process of 
metamorphosis whereby the hopes took on the shape of 
coins, the manager’s alert mind begzen to throw out the 
grappling-irons of sundry other profitable schemes, a lux- 
ury he had not hitherto permitted himself, as being beyond 
even the dreaming stage. Profit piled itself on profit 
automatically, and the golden mountain-top dented the 
rosy clouds. He must do all in his power to secure con- 
trol of the Austin Iron Company to these Heaven-sent 
friends. Much of the stock was held by people who would 
have sold out in disgust long before but for Fletcher's ear- 
nest entreaties and promises of much better returns in the 
future. In now advising the same people to sell out, he 
must undo his own work. How many shares he could get 
he did not know even approximately, but, as he thought 
about it, the number grew, for this opportunity wore golden 
spurs and he felt the prick of them in his soul. In order 
to discourage over-optimistic holders whose annoying 
faith in Austin’s future had been strengthened by that 
year’s unfortunate dividend, it was obvious that the com- 
pany must make a bad showing —that there might be no 
ill-feeling, no more dividends, no more desire to hold the 
stock. Mathematics is one of the exact sciences. 
greed. 

“Don’t you worry about the railroad,” Fletcher told 
Sam. ‘Of course, they'll do better by us when we have 
more tonnage to give and are prompter in paying our bills. 
We've never had working capital enough and we've often 
had to close down for repairs in the middle of a busy 
season. All I am worrying about is to get the stock you 
want for the price you are willing to pay.” 

‘It’s a good price,’’ said Darrell shortly. 

“The ore lands alone are worth ten times more, and 
there are 1800 acres more that never have been prospected,”’ 
retorted Fletcher loyally. ‘I’ve got the best “ 

“I know,” said Darrell. ‘‘ But what about the stock?” 

**T think, if anybody can get it, I can.”’ 

Sam looked as if he were about to say something, but 
changed his mind and was silent. Fletcher assumed that 
young Mr. Rock doubted his ability to make a majority of 
the stockholders dispose of their shares, and he went on 
**I can make them sell. My report must be turned in next 
week. You know the annual meeting will be held in Rich- 
mond early next month. I have an idea that, after read- 
ing it, they will fall all over themselves in the scramble to 
get out.’’ He did not look particularly villainous, nor, 
indeed, over-complacent. He was very much in earnest. 

Sam, who again had been visioning to himself a great 
and good work here, was hurled to the earth of the ticker 
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When business consisted of wanting 
had to sell, the buyers, whether 
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all Street or Virginia, instinctively boiled tl me kit 
in the same kind of water, and the water boiled at 21 
is willing to pay a fair price, more he irket | 
and It Was not a manip nor fict is ma 
ket price Yet there must be decei It filled 
him with a sort of impatient disgust 
Mr. Fletcher,’’ he said, ‘ I don't care to 
Why, you ought not or » get th | 
but to make a nice little thing out of it,” put 
Darrell very quickly Sam was certain | Iriend 
had spoken in order to check words that « 
ihly might have made the de my} 
for Fletcher, if angered, had merely to tell the 
tockholders that San pson tock’s son wan I 
to buy the control Dynamite wor nt budge 
them after that, unless it was the kind that } 
father used, which was the kind Sam did not like 
This deal meant work to come, good work, bit 
work The Austin Iron Company had to bk 
bought. Too much depended on it 
Fletcher answered Darrell 
I don't expect to make anything on the 
options Some of the stock will cost less, but 


I'll consider myself lucky 
if the block you need averages under forty-two 
And I was not thinking of my 
want you to get the control of this « ompany because I feel 
my future will be safe in your hands, and, therefore, I'll 
see that you get the stock He leered ingratiatingly at 
the New Yorkers. 

The leer, with its suggestion of a summer-hotel waiter’s 
confidence in a well-served patron's generosity, exasper- 
ated Sam even more than the willingness to do dirty we 
for money had done. Indifferent to what it meant for the 
deal to miscarry at this stage, 


me will cost more 


commission. I] 


he said angriuy 

‘You might as well understand right now and here that 
I won't do business that Way.” 

“Oh!” smiled 
youthful impatience. 
won't suffer if I leave the 


“letcher, still misunderstanding Sam 
I've studied me n, and I know I 
, 
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“Mr. Fletcher,” said Sam decisively, ‘*I wouldn't give 
you a cent ‘ 
‘““Not one cent over the half million for the sixty per 


cent. and $25,000 commission for you, 
quickly, as though he were finishing Sam’: 
enough. You can take it or leave it 

*Jack,’’ Sam turned to Darrell with a frown, ‘‘ you must 
not 

‘*No,’’ said Darrell to Fletcher, ‘“‘that’s the limit Nov 
let me look again at these blue-prints of the propose d 

As the manager rose quickly to comply with Darrell 
request, the Westerner w hispe red to Sam fiercely 

“*Hold your horses, will you?”’ 

And Sampson Rock, Junior, held his horses—that is, hi 
tongue He was annoyed at being forced to control hi 
feelings by the importance of this deal, not 
, but in its bearing on his future manner of life 
Rather than self-disgust it was a sort of irritation Sut he 
would not tolerateany underhanded methods, neverthelk 

It is the first step that is difficult. Butwhen it isdown 
stairs it seldom strains the leg muscles 

“Mr Fletcher, laying before Darrell ths 
blue-prints of the projected record breaking blast furnace 

another dream of hich he had elaborated to tk 
point of comple te plans and specifications I'll treble th 
value of this plant with a little capital. Nothing but the 
boom in the trade enabled us to pay that two per cent 
dividend last January. Now, if I report the truth, ar 
nothing but the truth, which is all I am 
will make them shiver when they realize 
the dividends are. I don’t have to li 
not for the presidency of the Steel Trust 
what I've told you dozens of times till they dodge whe 
they see me coming. I won't tell them any more 

‘Were you going to te ll the truth in the re port? 

t, if 1 had had my way 
two per cent 


interjected Darre 


sentence It 


In its financial 


aspect 


Ror k,”’ said 


his w 


supposed to dk 
how precari 

I wouldn't d 
I’ve told ther 


“T was going to tell them tha 
they wouldn't have received that 
I wanted the money for improvements 
had money in the bank and owed little, and they 
crazy when they saw a profit after so many hungry years 
If I hadn’t given in to the clamor for a dividend I'd have 
lost my job.”’ 

“And now you've decided on complet and detailed 
veracity because ” The slight 
was as a subtle solace to his own stifled virtue 


dividend 
But the con pany 


went 


sneer on Sam’s lips 
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With « it / 
ind we can ] 
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' t some | 
late ind i 
younger Pha I 
a pose r R ‘? ‘ T if ! T 
the little manage 
( lid i il t 1) } } wa 
u li i T ] nt jarT I We i 
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hare i! ! Wi 
i t are ¢ t i i t i 
r It urn I pt 
! More Li 1c i 
capital that n t i ) i 
you are getting the options, and kee of 
Sam said ! ning 

And com? ! 

I'wenty-tive tl ind dolla ha as vou hav 
the optionssafe; the differet nthe pr pay and th 
one we offer you v be vour add ' prot But der 
be a hog. Get the stock We'll let vou in for a block of 
whatever new securities we may issue at the sa price 
we pay and we'll carry it for l1for two year al SIX per 
cent. interest Don't have to tak til ou don't wish to 
Your future salary and position we shall leave for future 
discussion, after we are in contro If th n't satisfa 
tory,sayso now. We don’t wa vaste anv more tit 

satistactory said Fletet ifte ipa ‘ It wa 
not, quite Reality ldom equa e anticipation 
There were one or two thi he | ito mentiot 
as, for instance, that the co I mat i had ne up si 
‘ mates on the « f e improven 
vas the Ne } i Mr. |} tel 
‘ for Mr. I t Therefore, Mr. Fletet 
isked for wr entr ( lur t i i 
understal ! i 
You'll In thea eee 
Mr. Fletcher $250 

San el | mot { } let and hand 
it to the ina Fletcher ‘ tiou 
cour ‘ | I pocks Then | 
extended } handtoS Sar ind ed , 
the manass 

I hop Mr. R 
I know 

1 hoy i t ht. M 





™ Let Us Irrigate, Mr 


Darrell, Sir 
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trifle—an agreement to pay $500,000 for 12,000 shares of 
Austin Iron Company stock, $50,000 on receiving the op- 
vions and the balance ninety days later, Mr. Fletcher's 
commission to be $25,000. Then Darrell and Sam went to 
ook at coal-lands. The Austin Iron Company’s coal-mines 
re more than enough for its wants, but Darrell thought 
it well to pick up any other bargains there might be in the 
ighborhood. He told Sam: 
‘We can form a subsidiary company with a capital 












stock big enough to 
You ought to stay in Wall Street!”’ laughed Sam. 
But when they casually broached the subject of options 
n coal-lands to the owners thereof, they learned that a 
Mr. Morson, a Northern gentleman of nice manners, resist- 


ss energy and some ready cash, had, a few days before, 
secured long options on the principal undeveloped tracts 
in the county as well as on most of the producing mines. 
He was a very fine gentleman and the people had hopes 
hat something would happen. They had cherished such 
ur —Sam again saw a Rip Van Winkle 
population —and their hopes had withered. But now the 
hopes were greening anew. If Northern capital came 
down to this blessed country they would all prosper. 
‘That's the Old Man,” laughed Sam, and Darrell nodded 
Anything that his father could do to make 
these pe opie acquire the habit of work, if not the love of it, 
to make them prosper, would be in the nature of a miracle. 
into life a land asleep, to increase the wealth 
of the country, to hgnt, to overcome obstacles 
We will pay Mr. Morson the compliment of assuming 
that he has overlooked nothing bigger than a five-cent 
piece,’ said Darrell I think you had better hypnotize 
Robinson pretty quick, or your father will leave nothing 
to you except a glow of unselfish joy, Sammy.” 
And Sam, who saw the goal near now and more alluring 
than ever, replied happily: 


On to Richmond! 


hopes since the wi 


aqmiringi 


To galvanize 





Ft is the first step which is difficult. But when it is 


| tairs 
aownstairs 











Xvi 
on had letters of introduction to several people in 

Richmond, but the first man they called on was 
Joseph Leigh, first vice-president of the Roanoke and 
Wests rn Mr. Leigh was as nice as he could pos ibly be 
to the only son of the Roanoke’s master 

Your father wrote me you were coming and would 
travel over the entire system. We've been expecting you, 
Mr. Rock. Captain Rogers, superintendent of our West- 
ern d n, will be very glad to place himself at your dis- 
posal, and in two weeks you'll know the road as well as he 
does, or better; almost a vour father. Anything 
in the wa a special train, and so forth, you have only 
to let us know what you wish to do, Mr. Rock. Captain 
Rogers wil! see to 

Thank you i haven't fully decided. I think we'll 
stay in Richr da few days,” said Sam. 

I'm too busy myself Leigh spoke regretfully, but 
at the same e With an air of ex isive devotion to the 
railroad -‘‘to have much time for social pleasures, and 
I'm really alr ta ich of a stranger here as you. But 
I'll have Judge Abercrombie put you up at the Dominion 
Club. He is a great admirer of vour father's. He is 
the Roanoke's confidential attorney 

Is he generany Known a such here 

‘No, indeed! laughed Mr. Leigh ‘He is one f our 
political leaders, with Senatoria! ambitions, and it would 
not do to bea corporation man He knows ever body 
worth knowing in Virginia and is a very able and discreet 
man. As for myself, I need not say my time is entirely 





yours, Mr. Rock, at any and all times. Excuse me half a 
second,’’—And he turned to a cler 
with some documents. The vice-president read them over 
very quickly, perhaps not displeased to work in the sight 
of the only son, and gave short, sharp instructions to the 
waiting clerk with a decisive air almost military. 

Sam could not help being impressed by the atmosphere 








< who had just come in 


s office and the manner of these men in contrast with 





happy-go-lucky methods of what Virginia Central 
had come to his observation Here the machin- 
ery ran smoothly, like machinery under control of an 


efficient engineer. He turned to Darrell, and the West- 
erner, divining what was in the youngster’s mind, smiled 


equiescingly: This was Sampson Rock's office and Sam 
Sampson Rock's son. The thought gave Sam a vague 





of ownership, and it stimulated his desire to take an 
active part in his father’s business. 

Shortly afterward they left Mr. Leigh to call on Judge 
le, Mr. Leigh volunteering to inform the J 1age 






by telephone of their intended visit 





‘he confidential legal adviser of the Roanoke Le ] 
every body in Virginia worth knowing and all the politicians 





to boot, was delighted to meet young Mr. Rock and his 


friend He showed it facially To make sure, he also 
said it twice. He would consider it an honor and a pleas- 
ire to have them make his office their office and his home 


their home during their sta) He was a handsome man, 


well preserved, with a tendency toward dignified oratory. 
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Sam thanked him and explained that their movements 
would be too uncertain for them to think of trespassing 
upon his hospitality. 

“I'm sorry,” said Judge Abercrombie, with the simplic- 
ity of real tragedy. 

‘And we, naturally, even more,’’ Sam assured him 
He was again impressed by the persistence of his father’s 
far-reaching influence. As in the office of the Roanoke’s 
vice-president, there was in this room, with its walls one 
solid mass of lawbooks and lawyer’s tin boxes, a subtle 
atmosphere that told of Sampson Rock’s power. Sam 
felt almost as if his father were present in the flesh. These 
men displayed not so much deference, but attentiveness; 
they were soldiers listening to the general-in-chief who 
would tell them what position they should take in the 
battlefield. Always when this phase of Sampson Rock’s 
business came before him, Sam felt that there was inspira- 
tion in the work itself. There was no time to lose. Sam 
said: 

‘Judge Abercrombie, I'm here on a little business trip 
with Mr. Darrell. We have just come from Austin.” 

“Oh, yes.’ 

‘‘Have you seen Mr. Morson lately ?”’ 

“T had that pleasure last week,”’ answered the lawyer 
cordially. ‘‘He is a very interesting man, Mr. Rock, and 
very devoted to your father.” 

Sam smiled. His father’s lieutenants were so loyal that 
each spoke well of the other. How did the Old Man man- 
age to doit? Surely, not alone by paying big fees! Half 
at random he said: 

‘You probably know what he has been doing in Austin 
County?” 

Judge Abercrombie permitted himself a non-committal 
smile, and, in a rather careful manner, carelessly said 
nothing. There was, of course, nothing to say —both if 
Sam were informed and if he were not 

* At all events, I wish you would look after the legal end 
of a little matter that I may or may not carry through,” 
went on Sam. “ But this is not a Roanoke affair, nor one 
in which my father is interested officially."” The selection 
of these particular words came easy. Sam knew what he 
wished to do. 

The lawyer bowed a trifle formally and said: ‘I am at 
your service, Mr. Rock.”’ The salvation of the South 
would come from Northern capital. The salvation of 
Southern gentlemen of the learned professions would come 
from Northern captains of industry of enterprising habits. 
rhis made him smile cordially as he added: 

if I may ask . 


] hope to be re ady in a few day s By the way, sir, do 
you happe n to know Colonel Robinson, of the Virginia 
Central?’’— Leigh had said the lawyer was able and dis- 
creat 

‘Very well,” replied Judge Abercrombie: “very well 
indeed.”” The plot thickened. The deal might grow. If 
it did, the fee similarly would take on weight. These 


Northern capitalists were very curious; very frank one 
moment, exasperatingly reserved the next. In due time 
he would kn yw more 

“Mr. Darrell and I would like to meet him.”’ 

‘Whenever you wish. He is in town now.” 

‘The sooner the better."”. The very great interest with 
which his words were heard gave to Sam a feeling of con- 
fidence. That interest he owed to his father. That con- 
tidence made him feel that he would be able to go through 
life without ever having to sacrifice directness in his busi- 
ness dealings in order to attain his ends. It was not the 
Sampson Rock of the ticker, but the Sampson Rock who 
did things, who was his father now. 

“Colonel Robinson and your father, Mr. Rock 
began the lawyer, with a sort of deferential regret. 

‘‘If it embarrasses you in the slightest to introduce me 
to the Colonel, Mr. Darrell not being my father's son, per- 
haps ’ He paused. Here was another obstacle. 

“Not at all,”’ denied Judge Abercrombie, looking very 
brave and very loyal. ‘I consider it an honor to be in- 
cluded among your father’s friends. I regard him as one 
of the greatest men we have to-day in this country, and 
I've known many distinguished Americans in my time, Mr. 
Rock. I would there were more like him.’’ The lawyer 
managed to look both affectionate and strictly judiciai. 

“I’m naturally glad to have you think so, Judge Aber- 
crombie,”’ said Sam with a grateful smile. A fleeting 
glimpse of his father beside the ticker flashed across his 
mind. The stock market was merely an incident; it was 
the man at work, improving railroads, establishing effi- 
ciency, the fighter of the modern battle of business, the 
man who commanded thousands of other men. Sam said 
briskly: 

‘At all events, it would be just as well to have Darrell 
meet the Colone! first 


“The fewer people who know that Mr. Sampson Rock’s 





son is here the better,’ put in Darrell. ‘‘ Above all, be- 
ware of the reporters.’ He smiled, but Sam saw that he 
Was in earnest That made him frown. His father’s 


reputation helped, but it also was inconvenient, at 
times. The name on a hotel-register could interfere with 
important plans. 
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““You must let me put you up at the club, gentlemen,” 
said the Judge. ‘‘Colonel Robinson is there every night. 
But you must not misunderstand me, Mr. Rock, and thereby 
do an injustice to Colonel Robinson. He isa gentleman 
by birth and breeding and a very charming man socially. 
But his railroad interests have clashed at times with those 
of your—of the Roanoke.’ He looked as if it were not so 
much poor Robinson’s fault, but the Virginia Central’s 

‘‘T understand perfectly,’ Sam assured him. 

“Suppose we dine at the club to-night?’’ suggested 
Judge Abercrombie. 

‘You are very good. We should be delighted.” No 
time was being wasted. To see what manner of man 
Robinson was and then to act: thiswas pleasing. Thelaw- 
yer, who was watching him attentively, felt certain young 
Rock must be in his father’s confidence and marveled 
never to have heard Sampson Rock speak of his son. A 
fine-looking young fellow who looked kindly, as all young 
men should to whom the cost of kindliness cannot be 
prohibitive. He would ask Leigh about young Rock 
For reasons of his own-—-and, no doubt, supremely wise 
Sampson Rock did not choose to appear directly in this 
new and mysterious, but probably very important, deal 
For one thing, the cost of getting what he wanted would 
obviously be much cheaper; but he had sent his own son 
instead of an agent. The lawyer was even then looking 
into the titles of the coal-properties and Morson had also 
enjoined the utmost discretion. 

“By the way, Judge, are you familiar with the Austin 
Iron Company’s property?’ asked Sam 

“Ye-es,” replied the Judge meditatively. “It is 
owned practically by local capitalists. 1 know all of them 
It has never fulfilled their expectations. Why it is not a 
success I do not know.” 

“Do you know Mr. Fletcher, the manager?” 

“No; but I can easily learn all about him.” 

Darrell began to fidget. 

“Well, he thinks he can get the majority of its stock for 
us. Mr. Darrell, who is an expert, thinks the property 
would pay well with a better plant, and I do too. We'll 
take it—Mr. Darrell and | — jointly, if we can get it now at 
our own price. But Fletcher may find it a little difficult 
to get as much as we want and I think we shall have to ask 
your help. But we shall discuss this later.”’ 

Darrell, who had been staring at a corner of the room, 
biting his lips from time to time, turned to Sam and said 
calmly: 

“TI think it would be well to have Judge Abercrombi 
see the company’s charter. We really don’t know 
whether it is possible to issue bonds to provide for new 
working capital.’’ He looked at Sam meaningly. 

‘‘T shall examine it at once,”’ said the lawyer. 

‘Telegraph Fletcher to make haste, Jack. I don’t want 
to stay in Richmond forever. — If you don’t mind, we shall 
write Fletcher to address his letters to us in your care, 
Judge.” 

‘Consider this vour office, Mr. Rock.” 

“Thank you. We've taken up enough of your time 
Oh, yes, we have!—-To-night at the club; about seven?”’ 
‘*At your pleasure. I shall be there from five o'clock on 

“ 1u revoir, then, Judge.”’ 

As soon as they were in the street Darrell turned to Sam 
and asked, with much solemnity: ‘* Will you kindly tell me 
in words of one syllable why you had to tell Abercrombie 
that we were after the Austin Iron Company ?”’ 

Sam looked at his friend a moment and then laughed 

“To tell you the truth, Jack, it came out of itself.’ 

“Oh, I thought you liked the Judge so much you wished 
to buy stock from him—the same stock he will proceed to 
buy as soon as your back is turned. I’m glad it wasn’t an 
irresistible burst of generosity.’’ Darrell nodded to him- 
self as if in relief. 

“But it struck me immediately afterward that it would 
be better if he thought we were after coal and iron than 
after the railroad itself. Our trip to Austin right after 
Morson began to look too devilish mysterious.” 

Darrell looked at Sam with interest. Then he asked 
“And you tnought that all by yourself? Well, now!” 

“That’s all right,’’ retorted Sam confidently “It’s 
better for him to make a few dollars out of Austin than 
to interfere with the real article. We probably will need 
legal advice and by talking about it now we show we hav: 
perfect confidence in him. I tell you, he’s worked for my 
father. Now he'll work for me.” 

‘‘Look here, Sam; you mustn’t imagine you are the 
ninth wonder. Your father’s name helps you more than 
anything else short of millions in cold cash would.” 

“T know. And it makes it difficult, if I want to get 
anything for my own self.”’ 

‘Precisely. You let me handle Robinson 

“I want to deal fair ss 

“If he needs a wet-nurse, he’s no business to be presi- 
dent of arailroad. His place is in an asylum for the feeble- 
minded. What are you going to tell him—that you want 
to buy the control of his blooming streaks of rust at any 
figure he'll name? I see him marking down the price to 
sixteen cents a yard.” 

“I don’t know what I'll say, but —- - 


” 
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“The first thing he will ask himself is why you should means one thing to one man, and to another something May I not be his friend also, Judg: 
want to buy Virginia Central stock at all. Being Sampson _ else Dollar-signs can spell so many kinds of words Thank you; we shall join 























































Rock's only son, he will suspect at once epithalamiums, for instance, and fierce war-chants and 1 beg that you will give m« re, Judge He 
“Yes,” frowned Sam. He saw no beautiful, direct plan political orations and grateful truths—also lies Mer ked after Abercrombie loving 
of dealing. money hoarders are few Sampson Rock, who had it, did | have been travelit ‘ r road lately. Color 
“The only decent excuse you could have is for me—my not sigh for mere money —only for more time; there were Robinsor began Darrell « 
coal and iron syndicate—to have an interest in the road so n things to do and life was so short lo his sor Ther Y 1 have my sit 
upon which our prosperity depends. But for Sampson money was barely commencing to take on a meaning. ( nel with d ! Darr et 
Rock to buy one share of Virginia Central stock means’ But already there was a different hue to his thoug! ‘ ise ( nel Robinsor Phe We 
absorption by the Roanoke. He'd succumb to that argu- glitter faintly al ! 
ment like a thousand of brick, I don’t think!”’ Therefore Judge Abercrombie loved the ma } } " f 
“We'll have to get — Sam spoke detern inedly He That was no exagveratior it was merely a reflex act t! i new era f I per ! } 
frowned, staring groundward, thinking of ways and means for he loved himself and his family and his laudable a s } He x wu a ; me 
1 to buy Robinson’s stock honestly, fairly, decently The bitions, and was an optimist: also sixty-eight vears of age oomer's prospe , Some f ne ha 
} work itself, the doing of it: that was the thing We'll Chev were at their coffee when one of the waiters told thinking that there ought 1 ‘ , t \ 
| have to get it,”’ he repeated, ‘‘somehow!” the Judge that Colonel Robinson had arrived at the clu County coal and iror ‘ 
} ‘By business methods or by real pleasant ladylike lo- Shortly afterward the Judge took Darrell with him and rt vas a pk rise te el—} 
! quacity?”’ Darrell asked it with a tinge of malic sought the Colonel tapped, or w ipposed tap, th ‘ ' It me 
“We'll get it,’’ replied Sam without a smile, “like (;ood-evening, Colonel; I trust I se« 1 we man's money would help the roa But. if Mr. D 
gentlemen.” You may safely trust your sight, your Honor Hi rell or his friet had car ce i Sis naan 
| s mv learned brother oO; initic r the i ( ! Robins 
XVII Colonel Robinson s niled, evidentl pieased with |! - her ne Vas the pre el ( ! } i t? } 
A DINNER that evening Judge Abercrombie told elf, his digestion, his finances, his friends, the Judge Virginia Central Railroad 
them that Colonel Robinson was great nterested appearance and his own witty way of speaking. He wasa Mone i t sneered Colonel Robinsor 
- in the development of and needs ‘ Y } ind e man, with a fh compl ' hild had spe ilf-dime with 
} “ money needed it, he sperec ’ hite hair i perial,’’and cl ‘ blue eve } he of diam« kK ‘ Ml M 
urgently. But, the lawyer added with sudden caution, (over the left evebrow he carned al t 1 might r! But He iid bef re 
| he had many friends and quite a following ne ore a Sabre scar It became hir He knew the pre lent the Vir ! (¢ ! 
‘*He always needs mone\ He is ina llion scheme H ary carriag as deliberately meant to match the ich from suct nvestmet Mar and his friet 
} and none of them does as well as it ought to because he car the autograph of the War God, he probably called but of course it \ | ‘ , Our pe 
! always lacks sufficient capital. He ire not edu the strenuou ‘ 
H seldom loses heavily, but he never { e North \ nin r to-day offs 
makes much. Usually other peopl the grandest « es t u 
take it off his hands at cost or a little ! i 
below, and they make a good thing out ited I ! 
of it He is one of God's ptimists He i i 
sees the future all sunshine His eves " ‘ he 
look so intently upon his latest he pe | } pital f ; 
gleaming in the distance, made real by S as ce 
his imagination and his optimism, that retul t nd at t 
‘ he does not see the rough road up which M j ‘ 
1 he must walk before he can grasp | | t eradventure 
glittering desire. One of God's own | ‘ ‘ d the ke , 
optimists, sir; and he imparts his of a 
optimism to many people! ( t f nit 
Judge Abercrombie seemed pleased had caught D 
Sam concluded it must be with his ‘ Darr 
H rhetoric, which Sam tho t Was re t 
H very nice He knew some men who 2 
ere just like Colonel Robinson } hich at 
Loubtless this was one of the dogs-in- ‘ 1 re 
the-manger, one of the incompetents , I uN | 
that exasperated Sampson Rock. Sam | 
as forced to admit that such exasper- ( nel Robi 
! ation was not strange. But the stre ng 
should be merciful. At the w« ! R 
Colonel Robinson was but a child 
} play beside men at work. He asked l | | it 
Which is the latest, glittering desire, | ant 
| Judge Abercrombie? The Virgi: hit 
| Central, or his suburban propertic 
| It seemed to him a man should have ( d ( 
| a definite aim and stick to one thing Hold Your Horses, Will You ? I ‘ H I ed th 
} A diversity of desire was demorali 1 t nit ne fit 
zing, according to Sampson Re face 
and Sam now agreed with hin } hered 
‘*He has talked of nothing else but Capital Park these I h to present to vou my very good friend, Mr. Joht Sais | 1 
i past six weeks He wished me to have an interest in the Darrell, of New York, Colonel Robinsor i! hie repre ed, tol 
company.” Colonel Robinson stood up, erect, impressive, a Sout! e Money-Power t nd But ofter 
| ‘And you?” ern gentleman, a soldier—and an optimist. He bowed hen he read in the N York | the late 
| “‘T did not, Mr. Rock,”’ smiled the Judge lam a poor very gracefully Darrell bow Was not quite so graceful Northern capta rket t 
} man.’ Robinson said Mr. Darrell, when I say I am de nates and the lea i tl t he felt I 
| Sam felt vaguely this was a hint. The Judge was a nice d, I do no justice to my feelings rnificance with a vas regre His people thought 
chap. Sam was well disposed toward him. He said yself am more than glad to meet you, Colonel Rot him a money-maker. Hea ed them to think so, but 
‘So am I. We'll have to see if we can’t stop being inson. And you must allow me to express the hop« n his heart of hearts he knew he wa t. His ideas wer 
, that—together, Judge, eh?’’ To name the exact date Colonel Robinson bowed again good, but the re { ere ‘ ensurate with hi 
and the figures would have been poor taste. The use of “Sir, consider it fulfilled, whatever it may be He hopes nor with the hopes of his a ‘ But his so 
1 the plural conveyed the promise nicely. The implied kly extended his hand with a dignified cordiality for all that, was ever a hotbed of hope. How the hope 
partnership showed personal affection. Sam really had that somehow imparted to his action a sort of sense of grew! 
not thought of all this, but after the words were out unusual favor, compelled by Darrell’s winning wa ‘But,”’ continued Darrell, ‘‘to be perfectly frank 
he was rather pleased at the effect on the lawyer, who He looked straight into Darrell’s eyes as Darrell shook Let us irrigate, Mr. Dart t Phe Colonel's quick 
replied : the outctretched hand firm], but ingenuous interruy ' varre mile slight 
‘“My dear young man, I should feel much easier for my **A very nice man!”’ thought Colonel Robinsor Irrigation meant ¢ tempr t ht make per 
4 family if I thought you would really keep in mind a poor “Funny old cuss!"’ thought Darre fi } alt ‘ I ited frank 
old Southern lawyer in your deals.” Judge Abercrombie ““Mr. Darrell, sir, in the classic language of His Excel ness not alwa ‘ Phe ( ! i up his glass and 
said it quizzically, subtly intimate, with a humorous lence of South Car And Colonel Robinsor th an affectionate resp 
! smile—and vet there was an undercurrent of earnestness in looked anxiously at Da Would Mr. Darrell blast a | ir very good health ' And now,” he went or 
the voice. In his eyes, for all their would-be whimsical his hopes by a negative th the air of resuming the nv here he and 
expression of gratitude, there smouldered an irrepressible I'm not proof against your eloquence,” replied Dan none er had left off igh there is much profit to be 
hope. And Sam perceived the gleam and his own im- vith much seriousne [he Colonel beamed j n the « pment of iron ar il propertic 
portance to this gray-haired lawyer. For the way the tion in life having been gratified ich money, Mr. Darrell Colonel Robinson cor 
thoughts ran in the gray-haired lawyer's mind was this ‘Waiter!’’ he said, snapping his fingers sharply H eded at least one hundred 1 ! ut and pre 
Sampson Rock, Junior; that is to say, Sampson Rock, very impatience was a subtle con ment to Darre et there the element consider I 
Senior; that is to say, money; that is to say, gratified ‘I leave you in good hands, Mr. Darrell,” said Judge ell that one should reap the rewards of onc 
ambitions — perhaps even the United States Senate. The Abercrombie, rising to go tead of one’s grandchildren doing it after one 
United States Senate —that is to say, reasoning backward, ‘‘And Colonel Robinson in better iid the Colonel And, moreover, you have the instability of the in 
gratified ambitions; that istosay,money. It endedthere ‘But, surely, Judge, you rade to consider. As the great Carnegie, of library fam« 
—in money. He was not ‘‘mercenary,’’ because money “T have a friend in the dining-roor ( } 
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Esthetics in the Pawn-Shop 


W © OBSERVE in the real-estate news that a pawn- 
V broker has purchased a choice Broadway corner 
whereon he will erect a temple, befitting the environment, 
for the purpose of his trade, thus providing an additional 
and much-needed facility for living up to the standard of 
taste that obtains on Manhattan Island. There is now 
scarcely any fancy or want — from dining to getting a hair- 
eut or buying a shee-lace—that the simple citizens of 
Gotham are not able to satisfy in an Italian palace or a 
French chateau, only far larger and nobbier, more be- 
painted and begilt than anything in those comparatively 
poverty-stricken countries. But the metropolis is still 
open to the reproach that, having eaten a sandwich in 
ducal magnificence, one must produce the price by “ hock- 
ing’ his watch in a shop with plain wood doors and 
searcely even a Corot on the walls 

This will now be remedied. When father goes to pledge 
the family clock and mother to make the customary spring 
raise on her furs, grave and richly-liveried attendants will 
courteously usher them across marble floors to a mother- 
of-pearl counter where they can perform their act of do- 
mestic economy in a manner and amid surroundings which 
will not affront their proper passion to do everything in 
the swellest possible way. Probably there will be very 
little change coming to them after the operation is over; 
but he who would not rather pawn his ulster on Broadway, 
though he got nothing whatever for it, than put it up for 
real money on a side street, has fallen hopelessly short of 
catching the true metropolitan spirit. 


Wages and Dividends 


HE Pennsylvania Railroad has raised wages ten per 

cent. The increase, we are told, applies to 185,000 
employees and will amount to about $12,000,000 a year, 
which is equal to four per cent. on a capital of $300,000,- 
000. The week before, the Pennsylvania advanced the 
dividend rate on its $300,000,000 capital stock by one 
per cent. a year. A large part of the additional disburse- 
ments on dividend account will undoubtedly go to persons 
whose scale of living will not be affected thereby, because 
they already enjoy incomes in excess of their wants. The 
first reason given by the directors for raising wages is in- 
creased cost of living, and nearly all the additional dis- 
bursements on account of wages will undoubtedly affect 
the scale of living of the recipients. Other roads will 
foliow the Pennsylvania lead, as they did in September, 
1902, when it raised wages ten per cent. for the same rea- 
son; and it is obvious enough that to enlarge the pur- 
chasing power of some hundreds of thousands of families 
by ten per cent. gives the best assurance that could be had 
of the continuance of increased dividend. Increases in 
dividends have very little significance to most of us; but 
if wages are_going up generally we may overlook such 
little incidents as sixteen per cent. for call money and 
consider that the business prospect is pretty satisfactory 


The Pullman Car Melon 


Qurr ISE you had, eight years ago, a share of Pullman 
\) Company stock for which you paid in the full face value 
of one hundred dollars. You would then have received 
an extra cash dividend of twenty per cent., reducing your 
inivestment to eighty dollars. Also you would have re- 
ceived, gratis, a half share of new stock. Thereafter you 
would have drawn in regular cash dividends twelve dol- 
lars a year, or fifteen per cent. on the investment. This 
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year you would receive gratis another half share of new 
stock, so you would have, for your eighty dollars, two 
shares of stock drawing sixteen dollars a year in dividends, 
or twenty per cent. 

It is by such agreeable processes that the capital of the 
Pullman Company has been expanded to its present pro- 
portions of one hundred million dollars, valued in the 
market at two hundred millions. The greater part of this 
huge value is pure capitalized graft. The railroads farm 
out to the Pullman Company —as they do to the express 
companies —a function which they should perform them- 
selves, and at reasonable rates. They hold up their pas- 
sengers for the benefit of the sleeping-car monopoly. We 
see by the last report that company earnings, since 1903, 
have increased about thirty per cent., and the average 
yearly wage of each employee at Pullman from $689.39 
to $698.60 —or a trifle over one per cent. 


When a Dollar’s Nota Dollar 


N HONORED justice of New York's Supreme Court 
announces his resignation, after twenty years on the 
bench, to engage in the practice of law. He feels, as he 
frankly explains, that before age impairs his energies he 
should make reasonable provision for his family and for 
his own declining years —which he cannot do on the bench, 
for the salary is only $17,500 a year. 

This will sound like a joke to many who live in places 
where a dollar is still the unit of the currency system and 
will buy something worth carrying home. They have not 
yet experienced that singular monetary mutability —one 
of the most important, certainly, of all the phenomena of 
currency, yet one which all learned writers on the subject 
ignore —whereby the unit shrinks about in proportion to 
the density of the population. Thus, the Posey County 
dollar becomes only eighty cents in Indianapolis and a half- 
dollar in Chicago, while in the glare of Broadway it con- 
tracts to the proportion of a dime—not really current for 
commercial purposes, but good only to give to the waiter. 
Out in the country, where money is still money, $17,500 a 
year looks like a fortune. The New York justice, an 
eminently good and wise man, finds that it means only 
board and lodging. This monetary law ought to be better 
understood. It would show that attractive “city job” 
in a true and less alluring light. 


Too Many Kettles for One Cook 


HOMAS F. RYAN, announcing that he has resigned 

from the directorates of a large number of railroad and 
other companies, observes: ‘‘My accumulating interests 
and responsibilities render it impossible for me to attend 
sO many directors’ meetings and properly discharge my 
obligations to the stockholders.”’ 

This is an extraordinary confession. The flattering 
assumption has been that the bigger a man was and the 
more business he had in his hands, the more he ought to 
have. And this assumption, too, had the strong moral 
support of many of the big men themselves. Mr. Ryan, 
who has enjoyed exceptional opportunities for finding out, 
has evidently come to the conclusion that there is a limit 
to the volume of affairs that one person can handle prop- 
erly. His resignation suggests that it might be worth 
while to try the value of intensive talent, rather than 
extensive; that a man, though comparatively obscure, 
who knows a particular business thoroughly, may do 
better with it than a very eminent financier who naturally 
cannot know very much about it. We even suspect that 
the multifariously great financier, of whom Mr. Ryan was 
a type, is a good deal of a bluff. He has so much to do, 
he is so tremendously busy, that very likely he doesn’t do 
anything as well as somebody else might. We are loth 
to suppose that the brain, even of a captain of industry, 
is constructed differently from the brains of other humans, 
and that it gives the best results when it is operated over- 
time. We should like to learn, for example, that Mr. 
Harriman had decided to go fishing every other day. 


The Whole Loaf for Neobody 


N ARGUMENT for the preservation of Niagara Falls 
includes a statement that the land comprised in 
Central Park, New York, is worth $225,000,000. The 
statement is pleasing, but not true. For the saving fact 
is that no system has ever been devised —not even ‘‘ The 
System’s"’ system—which will come anywhere near to 
extracting all the value. Land abutting the park brings 
enormous prices just because the park is there. Put the 
park on the market, and those prices would greatly fall. 
This, of course, points to an inherent condition which 
several able gentlemen have struggled valiantly to over- 
come, but in vain. Nobody can get it all. As soon as your 
railroad earns about so much, you must raise wages and 
pay more for engines. If you get labor for nothing — under 
chattel slavery—it becomes inefficient and impossibly 
wasteful. If you will not make repairs, you cannot keep 
paying tenants. If you save on fertilizers, the crop is 
short. Every way around, you simply cannot walk off 
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with the whole loaf. Not, of course, that you would want 
to; but nobody else can either, and it is pretty good to 
keep this in mind amid all disclosures of wrong and oppres- 
sion. Central Park is not really worth $225,000,000; but 
it is useful, aside from its specific purpose, as a cheering 
object-lesson in inextractible values. 


A Check to Wall Street Gambles 


HE eminently safe and sane London Economist, dis- 

cussing proposed currency reform here, observes: 
‘The recent extreme stringency of money in New York 
probably never would have arisen if the banks, instead of 
preparing for the autumn demand, had not locked up their 
funds to far too great an extent in the financing of Wall 
Street.” And a London money report says: ‘‘The Bank 
of France will part with gold only moderately, while its 
hostile attitude toward American finance bills (Wall 
Street loans) is occasioning increased offers of such bills 
here.’’ That the speculative interests of the Street have 
borrowed enormously abroad, besides absorbing the sur- 
plus at home, is well known. In a Vienna journal of 
authority we find this: ‘‘New York is the corner whence 
anxiety and concern arise for Europe. The raising of the 
Bank of England rate to six per cent. is a warning signal 
to the world’s speculation.’’ There seems, in short, to be 
a pretty general unanimity of opinion abroad as to what 
is the matter with our financial system. Such little oper- 
ations as those of the pools in Reading and Tennessee 
Coal (to mention only two), which put four per cent. stocks 
up to about $150 a share, absorb great amounts of capital, 
for they are all carried on with borrowed money. It is 
useless to blame the mere gamblers. The fault is with 
those who give them command of such vast credits. 


If Standard Oil is a Trust, What? 


FTER sixteen years the Government has demanded 
ashow-down. One need not apologize for the pokerish 
phrase under a “square deal’? administration. The 
President has attacked the Standard Oil Company squarely 
on the issue of its being a trust in contravention of the 
Sherman Act. That the court will call it such a trust is 
very probable in view of the Northern Securities decision, 
when the device of a New Jersey holding company was 
brushed aside. The result would be an order for its dis- 
solution.—What then? 

The stocks of “industrials’’ dealt in at New York 
amount to about four billion dollars, against about five 
billions for railroads; and the listed ‘‘industrials’’ have 
grown to their present proportions from less than half a 
billion twenty years ago. A great part of these “indus- 
trials’’ are legally in exactly the position of the Standard 
Oil Company —comprising many units, once competitive, 
now bound together by a New Jersey holding company. 
It is not in human power at this time to resolve these 
combinations back into their original competing units. 
Original owners have died or sold out. Ownership, several 
and joint, has changed hands many times. Earlier anti- 
trust prosecutions drove the industrial combines to New 
Jersey. A judgment against the Standard Oil Company 
must, we think, drive them out of New Jersey —and into 
the United States, under a national incorporation act, 
with its necessary corollary of Government supervision. 


The Government's Idle Money 


E HAVE always been more successful than our Wall 
Street friends in restraining our enthusiasm for 
Congressman Fowler's elastic currency propaganda; but 
when he asks, before the American Bankers’ Association, 
‘‘Why should not the Government deposit its money with 
the n.tional banks and get two per cent. interest on its 
daily balance?’’ he is on eminently practical ground. 
The Government does deposit some of its surplus funds 
with national banks. It has $150,000,000 so deposited at 
this writing. But it doesn’t get a penny of interest, while 
practically every other depositor gets at least two per 
cent. Through the Comptroller of the Currency the 
Government has complete supervision and a large cor- 
rective power over the banks. Hence, it stands before 
the public as, in a measure, the sponsor for them. Yet it 
will not deposit a cent of its own money with them except 
upon security of approved bonds. It issues $150,000,- 
000 of bonds. The banks buy the bonds and turn them 
back, as security, to the Treasury Department, which 
then turns the purchase price back to the banks as de- 
posits. The net result of the transaction is that the 
Government is paying the banks two per cent. interest on 
the bonds. But the banks will not pay interest on the 
Government deposit, because its fluctuations might leave 
them at times with their money in two per cent. bonds. 
If the Government would, as Mr. Fowler suggests, simply 
deposit its surplus money from day to day, as everybody 
else does, it would gain two or three million dollars a year 
in interest. Also, we should then have an end of this 
disagreeable business of the Treasury Department coming 
to the relief of a pinched Wall Street. 
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EF SENATOR’S SECRETARY 





OMEBODY came into che Senator’s committee-room 
the other day and said Senator Lodge had shaved 
off his whiskers. There wasn’t much doing at the 

time, but I was there, filing some letters, because the 
Senator is conscientious about the money I get from the 
Government for acting as clerk to his committee and as 
his private secretary, and thinks I should be occupied all 
the time. Two or three statesmen had dropped in. They 
were talking with my chief about the late elections, but 
when the whisker story was told they all took immediate 
notice. I scouted out and found it was a false alarm, and 
things quieted down after I reported. 

As nearly as I could make it out, the general trend of 
opinion was that if Lodge should shave off his whiskers it 
would be a serious breach of Senatorial courtesy, for the 
Senate views with alarm the possibility of having to look 
at the undraped face of Lodge all winter. Everybody 
there seems to think the elimination of those whiskers 
from the regular scenery of the Senate Chamber would be 


as iconoclastic as if Edward Everett Hale, the chaplain, ; 


got his hair cut, or Vice-President Fairbanks quit plaster- 
ing over his bald spot those sparse but glossy locks that 
grow down by his left ear, and put on a toupee. 

I have watched Lodge’s whiskers for a long time. 
They remind me of one of those little pine trees the 
Japanese grow in a teacup-—highly cultivated and perfect 
in form, but nourished by mighty little soil. And I get 
the same impression of Lodge. He’s highly cultured 
amazingly cultured —but he’s growing in a teacup, just 
the same. The Senate writhes over Lodge. He gets up 
and reads the Senators academic lectures in a patronizing 
way that makes a lot of them go out to the marble room, 
set their watches three times, scowl at the weather map, 
and cuss a page 

Lodge hasn't had much of a chance this session, but 
pretty soon he will tell the Senate what his friend, the 
President, wants done. He grabbed the job of Executive 
mouthpiece as soon as President Roosevelt came in, and 
he’s held it against all comers ever since, although he 
has had some stiff competition. I always go into the 
Senate Chamber when he is making one of his Executive- 
mouthpiece appearances just to watch the other Senators 
blow up. I like to see them lean across to their neighbors 
and whisper, and I know what they are saying, toc — that 
is, I don’t know the exact Senatorese of it, except that 
I am reasonably well acquainted with the idioms of my 
own chief, but in plain, private-secretary English it is: 
“Wouldn't that give you a pain?” 

But Lodge hasn't any monopoly of the President's 
fiiendship. There’s Jimmie Garfield—I suppose I ought 
to say James Rudolph Garfield now that he is going to be 
Secretary of the Interior; but, really, Jimmie fits better. 
He looks like Jimmie. After the President appointed him 
Commissioner of Corporations he haunted the White 
House. Every time anybody went up there Garfield was 
just going in or just coming out or was inside. He trotted 
across with his little leather portfolio of papers sixteen 
times a day. 

There are a lot of people around the Capitol who are 
wondering how they pried Ethan Allen Hitchcock o” his 
job. Hitchcock cemented himself to it, and they haa pre- 
viously tried everything up to dynamite without even 


jarring him 
will soon take over the biggest department in the 

Government. The Senator was talking about it 

the other day, and I’ve had its bigness impressed 

on me when | have been chasing around on the erra 
the Senator says in his letters he is proud to do ps t 
ally for his constituents. The Interior Department 
looks out for all the Government land and cor | 
all the Indians, the patents and the pensions, and take 

in the Geological Survey and the Bureau of Education 

Herbert Knox Smith is to get a boost to Garfield's 
old job. Herbert Knox has never quit aminute. Every 
time anybody said ‘‘ corporation”’ to him he hopped up 
and down and delivered an oration on the predatory 
trusts that sounded like the explosion of a bunch of 
firecrackers in the middle of a Brisbane editorial. Now 
he is Commissioner of Corporations, and they would 
better watch out 

Lawrence O. Murray not Lawrence O'Murray; he’ 
sensitive about that— hasn't been promoted yet, nor has 
Gifford Pinchot, who is the forester for the country and 
knows his work. They were talking about Pinchot, and 
one of the Senators said: “It’s too bad Ambassador 
Durand didn’t resign before the President left for Panama 
If he had, probably the President would have saved Great 
Britain the trouble of picking out a new man by appoint 
ing Gifford Pinchot to the place 

Still, Pinchot may get his billet after a while. They 
will have a lively time jerking James Wilson off the founda 
tions of the Department of Agriculture; but, after they 
got Hitchcock, they can get anybody. Wilson has beer 
there so long he thinks there is a section in the Constitutior 
that guarantees him his job. If they can disabuse hi 
mind of this, Pinchot will fit in where Wilson is, but 
Wilson’s mind is Scotch and will take a lot of disabusing 
more, perhaps, than is in stock 

Senator LaFollette, of Wisconsin, happened through a 
corridor yesterday where several of our leading statesmen 
were discussing the exact way for a hen to lay an egg, or 
some other intricate problem of economic He smiled 
genially at them, but they all shrank back ainst. the 
wall as if they expected him to jump in with a bolo or 
something like and cut them up a bit. 

LaFollette is the smilingest reformer I ever saw Most 
reformers are as serious as a speech by Senator Bacon, and 
about as useful. LaFollette runs amuck and smiles a sweet, 
sad smile all the time. He has been out in the country 
during the summer, I hear, indulging in the pleasant 
pastime of soaking his fellow-Senators for their derelic- 
tions, and, usually, in the home towns of the Senator 
with the Senator sitting on the platform, comfortably 
dignified, after having introduced LaFollette with a few 
well-chosen remarks. He did that to Nelson, and Clapp, 
and Hemenway, and Long, and Fulton, and others. He 
sore, of course He putina bushel of amendments to the 
railroad rate bill last session and the Republicans calmly 
voted against all of them, except one or two, in an en- 
deavor to teach him his proper placé 

As it was, LaFollette couldn't get back in the Senate 
so he went out and got back before Chautauqua cirel 
sandwiching in his estimates of his colleagues between 
the periods of his justly celebrated lecture Was Hamlet 
Mad, or Simply Vexed?”’ 

He has mischief in his eye this session and will probab.) 
rattle a few dry bones, and when you think of the skeleton 
around that chamber it is plain that LaFollette can do som¢ 
rattling that will sound like a set of steam castanets; but 
there are others there who can rattle some themselves 

After the only Apostle who ever broke into the Senate 

Reed Smoot —introduced LaFollette to a Salt Lake 
audience LaFollette smote Smoot, and that amiable 
Mormon had to sit and take it He couldn't throw 
LaFollette out of the hall, although he probably wanted 
to, and LaFoilette jauntily skinned the hide off the Apostle 
and hung it on the first stage box in full view of the audi- 
ence. Of course, he will do the same thing when the Smoot 
case gets well under way in the Senate 




















Something did the trick, and Garfield 2 
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put on any frills and has only one vanit which is that 
Ot lik Abraham Lincoln He has a patent on that 
Uncle Joe Cannon has tried to infringe several times, but 
Uncle Shelby has won out on points ever) 

My Senator says looking like statesmen of former da 
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SENSE AND 
NONSENSE 


Whose Ox is Gored 


1 met a man with twisted leg, 
And breaks and bruises seven. 
“Aha!” Leried. “ Hail, hero, hail! 
And what is your eleven 
“T never played the game,” said he. 
“ Too rough it is, by far 
My auto these few scratches gave 
The time | hit a « ar.” 


] met a man with ragged lip 
And fingers shaped like $’s. 
“Are this year’s rules all right?” I asked. 
You made your downs, my guess is.” 
“Not much!” he vowed. “! want no cuss 
A-stamping on my face! 





This lip you note was merely caused 
By sliding to third base.” 
I met a man with bandaged scalp 
And by a cane supported 
“A half-back you!” I smiled. “And by 
The yelling side-lines courted !” 


“Get out!” he said. “A brutal game; 
Too tough on limbs and pates ! 
I simply fell the other da 
While using rolier skate 5” 


met 4 Man whose countenance 


Did quite obs¢ 


ure his vision. 


I cried. 








‘hat dre adful game 
ckersalls and Poes 
A golfer I—and some one’s drive 


Did chance to graze my nose.” 


met a youth of gentle mien 
And girlish che and forehead. 


“T full agree with you,” I cooed, 








‘That football's brutal, horrid !” 
He blushed ; and blushing, slightly squirmed, 
And voiced, in accents pale: 
“Indeed? I'd hardly like to say. 


| I captained back at Y: 


A Kid's Compositions — Mothers 


A FELLERS mother is the best of every- 
body in the wirld every time, you bet. 
fathers is prety good and sisters you can 
get along with if they aint two bossy and 
tattles when you have did rong. brothers 
is prety good to lick if you are biger than 
them. if they is littler than you you can 
make them mind you and not tattle like 
sisters whitch you cant lick they make two 
mutch fuss and holler and serach like time. 
sumtimes little brothers tattle but not 
often becaus they know they will get 
licked. if they are two little to lick you 
must be more careful. 
but mothers never lick you unless they 
have to and when they has to it hirts them 
wirse than it does vou becaus it dont never 
hirt when they licks you becaus they dont 
never lay it on good and hard and you only 
holler becaus you want her to stop and 
you know it hirts her becaus she most 
always cries. so when it is over she goes 
off and sits down and dont say ennything 
fora long time and a feller jest hangs round 
and feels meen as time and wants to say he 
is sorry but sumthing wont let him say it 
and so he looks grumpy and goes off whis- 
ling out of tune and splits up sum kinlins 
and fills the wood box. then mothers 
always knows when a feller does that that 
he wants to say he is sorry and aint mad 
becaus she give him a licking. if a feller 
does this after his father has licked him his 
father only saysiam glad you have come to 
your sences young man and you had aught 
to have did that before. but most. always 
| a feller is two bizzy rubing himself to go 
and fill a woodbox and he is two mad to do 
so and he aint sorry eether 
when a fellers mother licks him he is 
sorry he done it before she licks him and 
after she is done two and when his father 
licks him he is sorry he done it before he 
licks him but after he has got through he 
aint sorry a bit and he is mad enuf to do 
wirse things and he almost wishes his 
father was ded he is so mad. i never gnew 
a feller whitch wished his mother was ded 
and i gess they aint never been so meena 
feller in this world 
when a feller wishes his father is ded he 
is sorry for it in a minit. one time when 
father licked me and sent me to bed and 
killed my best rooster becaus i fit him with 
| Ed Toles and he licked Eds two whitch 
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“Tam the Real Santa Claus” 


of the Great 




















‘IT am one of you—one 
American People.”’ 

‘If you are in doubt about your Christ- 
mas presents let me give you my logic 
of Christmas buying.”’ 

‘*This vear lam giving Nughana 
Watches because they combine tie §& 
greatest amount of Christmas morning 
delight and ¢ 
sible for me to buy 

Inkcglans Watches cost much less 
than their appearance indicates but 
that's because every penny of their low 
price goes to buy only honest time-keeping 
value. You don't have to pay the extra 
cost of the welry value of the ordinary 
expensive watch.’”’ 








enuine usefulness it is pos- 


‘They suit my purse and my practica 
disposition and are guaranteed to please 
my triends with every necessary watch 
merit — beauty — durability ind above all, 


curacy 


**The Watch for the Great 
American People.”’ 


$5 to $36. 


Meghann 





No. 9601. 10 Kt. Gold Filled 
€ $7.50 


ric 


No. 10175 


10 Kt. Gold Filled 
Price $11.25, without monogram 


Ken kiglans Wa 


Ma colans 
NEW ENGLAND WATCH CO., 


32 Maiden Lane, NEW YORK 


































L that is heard everywhere for 
bi Mi the delicious liquid dentifrice 
Ae 8 


grows more extended and more 
imperative day by day as the hon- 
esty and purity of the best-known 


as the accumulating benefits ¢listen 
inthe mouth. Itis health and Qeaut 
and comfort. Call for RuBifoAam 
and be sure you get it? 


QI CENTS EVERYWHERE 
ates d Wf Wir ad ba Lowes, Pass. 








Calling Cards as Gifts 


hnest gr 


mk - HOSKINS 


EVERYTHING IN ENGRAVING 





ENGINEERING 


school of Correspondence, Chicago, IL. 


aT. EVE v t 904 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 








Why Waste More Thought? 
There is but one ‘best: 


AUTOMATIC SELF-FILLING 
MODERN FOUNTAIN PEN 
Cleanly-Labor-saving- 
Ub-to-date to the minute. 


Maint Savers Ae As WATERMAN & CO. of New York *3° for Se! 
Selling Agent to the Trade - MODERN PEN CO.—22 Thames St., New York 
» deates dows net cers ielinchon ont of Motem t edirectt $ 
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x had aught to have made a diference but it 
dident 1 wished he was ded and said it rite 

W hy Not Try a at -” Ed. well the os xt dns the et run 

° of the track that father was on and when 

Made to = Order Suit » herd of it i was nearly crasy i was so 


a and i thougt what i had said. well 
; bimeby we herd that it only killed a hors 
} and a wagon whitch was crosing the track 
and we felt better. it wasent the trane that 
father was on eether eenyway it learnt 
me a lesson never to wish your father is ded 

when a feller is sick he dont holler for his 
father unless he wants to be carried up 








































Ours cost less 
than the ready 
made kind and 

ey are original 
ind exclusive in 


design 


WE SEND FREE 






















































































! stairs but he hollers for his mother every 
{ ‘ time you bet. she holds a fellers head over 
. : the basin and if he spils on the floor sh 
j dont get mad but jest keeps on holding 
| > til he feels beter and if he is sick all nite she 
! k s up in a chair and gets him things and “Fancy Dress s Card Parties’ 
! : Pp u s his head and dont “fall asleep onct 
FILLEDIN( ORDERS and when he wakes up she is alway s ready y : 
Bar pete | to give him his medicin and sum gelly t ; : 
} | you and satisfy you in take the taist out of his mouth and she tere 
} | partes Pit or ares run » to he n everv time he wants 
| t fund your money I wa t i” a 
ro } to tern over 1d ve a wet towil on his ot So 
f | CLOAKS | hed, sumtimes a feller is dredfu 
, | y _ sick and a. fe 1s disspared of and a ‘ r ‘ ‘ 
. | aSUITS | feller mother has been up 3 nites In seces ’ : 
‘i = } sion your father trys to set up and wach t i 
| MADE TO ORDER | | so he sets in a bie chair ay vou ' 
$ $ wake up he is aslepe in air ar a. ee 
6 to 5 } you ask for a drink of water he wakes up | ~ t , P 
¢ } |} sudden and most bobs his head of he is so or ‘ , ew on 
j { | | slepy. and when he brings a fellera drink ? . vom . gress 
Bist | Tall risa cosTUMES . Sen | he most always spils it down a fellers neck,” '\,; 
i $7.50 “ ~ ’ 
| STYLISH SKIRTS || $4.80t0 $18 | | Whitch is daingerus when a feller is dying your 1a boo Cz d 
WINTER COATS . $6.50 to $25 | Of dizeeze ; Care ar Ss 
ULSTERS and RAIN COATS. — $8.75 to $20 | when a feller retting well he CTOSS as ; 
We PREPAY EXPRESS CHARGES to any part of | | timeand Gaameaiiies brothand gelly and _ ta s 
the United States, which means a big saving to you | oranges and tost and his mt alwavs t 
Re Semi ye Se tee ras oo the Unites) Seance ove nes | makes it for him and lets the other feller ‘* Fancy Dress Card Parties’ 
Measurement Chart = { Se oy betes ” and see ) ‘leg d — him - and 
> = sets him under a tree in the garden and 
WRITE TO-DAY; you will receive them by return mail | reads to him, and when he goes back to 
National Cloak & Suit Co. | Saal Gan aoe 
‘lass and dont get mad 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York air when a feller dont understand the ferst 
Mail Orders Only hes. Est. 18 Yrs time if a fellers father tries to help him 
its mad rite of ar d LV 
branes at all i never see 
my life and then if you 
gives you a bat on the 
nt enny useé 
um fellers i tuf but no feller will 
) ever say ennything agenst another fellers 
{ mother. if he does ennv other feller wood The U. S. Playing Card Co., Station W, Cincinnati, Ohi 
lam him and woodent never spea hin 
agen. they is a peace in the fifth reader 
whitch all the fe llers like to read. the 
a lot of old whitch was drin} W 
helth of their lad eech one wood tell the . : 
name of his a and then they wood all A 
| drink wine bimet they was a gnite 
{ whitch said his lady was one whitch loved 
him more thar the other gnites lade : 
H loved them then the gnites got feerful | 
mad and drawed there swords and said 
semen they wood lam the head of of him and 
ri ete sat dassed him to tell the name of his lady ea aS | 
School Superintendents then he said it was his mother and ther ore tte eS av 2 
: tivat t ait they put up there swords and shook hands _— |} ~ By WE Parry - 
with the gnite and drank the helth of \ — 
gnites mother. that is the way all fellers  —_ 
— — he el about there mothers and Te nnn AANA An Na Aan NCSA ADA AAO AS OANA AA IAA OAAS AR RAIAAA OA SA IARA AA BALARANABAAS SAAN SOSA SAS OG TAN 
Zess all O 1¢m ado two je 
es. : Henry A. Shute FE } 
as |x COUPON BOND wt} 
ae x The Wrong a : MARK MARK 
arshalitown, he) IE 
lowa. RSS AS NICHOLAS DOUTY, the song- ff pear vr. Hye . 
q ~~ composer, Was sitting in his studio in fF 7 — , 4 
Philadelphia the other day, the telephone IF i 4 " $ 
bell rang and, = Mr. Douty’'s answering | as 8 
Mee " a | the call,a man whom he did not knowasked: | ff u ttract ¢ 3 
New Books Worth Having | ‘Will you be good ¢ nough to singas ilo is h N T t N > 
| of some appropriate sort at Mr. B s | - r] naver-_- : 
: : i funeral at the - church to-morrow | § s ; ie kage : 
’ Ventriloquism By Charles H. Olin morning at ten-thirty ?” is : 
Although always a delightful form of entert Mr. Douty was no more acquainted with | f us s ts ' sth 
ye Vibe Seoe St sane’ he aie Mr. B than with the stranger who | FE in t l t t f e H 
k exposes the secrets of the art asked the favor, but he is an obliging man, < water-mar H 
oe ~ Basing od ‘ ‘ mc ee: and so said he would sing as requested, : i 6 > 
thie t tor whereupon the,stranger rang off. $ With kind regards, tru yours, g 
cei Mee Eh cts eras The musician had just looked through — AMER T  Y , APPR t WAgG 3 
t ne. ft trate his music and made a selection, when the : . . WwW \ i ’ 4 B 
Journaliss 6y Chertes ¥. Otie phone again summoned him, and the : N is We want ever is ing an t ha a : 
voice asked > 4 
What is new t obtaine v handle ‘By the way, Mr. Douty, do you mind | § sample welgnts a . H 
See . ae oa telling me what it is that you eso & 2 
° Vie OM WE WS TUN WE VE Wt pw¥ ve vv VY i VV VV Oe VN ov 8 ov bY VEU UN VV VU UN Vu UU vv vv aN ve ADT vu Ww 














kindly consented to sing to-morrow at the 


























og a ee — funeral?” ae 
tair ¢ ré ‘Not at all,” said Mr. Douty. “TI have [++ Floating the Battery on the Line’ 
- 2 at Tee just looked over my music and decided to sarees & a 
good as e ye tual exper sing a very pretty setting which I have to tion Byate ; 
anes ie Tennyson's Crossing the Bar.” 
here came an explosion from the frier 
Cloth binging, each, 50 Cents There came an explosion from the d 
ss of the deceased 
s s Sooksellers, or mailed for t price “ ™ . . 
Good Heavens!” cried the unknown : 
The Penn Publishing Company “Trent think of lacing that? Dida’t vou A THE GARDNER NURSERY CO 
921 St., P " “awe _— bp cath rare fe Co 123 St Clair St. Davten . Box 733, Osage, low 
hoch St... Pametetyate know that Mr. B wasa saloon-keeper ? A etartecnrnnennrte amecenmeneti coin . . 
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« B:Cory 


Have You a 
Little ‘Shaver’ 


In Your Home? 
We meana 











Gillette 





Razor 
of course — 


No Stropping, No Honing 
Just Lather and Shave! 


r HERE area good many reasons why 

[ there should be a Gillette in your 
home. In the first place ‘‘ he” ought to 
shave himself and you ought to see that 
he does. There are many reasons why 
and none in favor of the barber shop 
habit except a mistaken feeling that it is 
easier that way It used to be, possibly, 
but that was before the Gillette came 

AGH L.} tt f rR , the twelve 
‘ louble- edged es that ‘ th it 





ite t are tished we will 


A fog othe tt entire edition of 


i ated with 4 togra ind drawing 

In the firet thowsand « ies of the edition we 
ave adde € pages a t the Gillette Safety 
Kazor pictur m rice { the different 


e W e these « esl i postal card 


Sere SCIENCE. 
Send 

tor tite SHAVING 
Book 
To-day ! 


A copy will be mailed 
free to any man who 
cares for his face or 
his feelings, or to any 
woman who cares for 
the face or the feel 

ings of any man 


GILLETTE SALES COMPANY 
206 Times Bidg., New York 
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Getting Results | 


HE man who can get results is sure in 

a business way to succeed. In the | 

strenuous competition of to-day hus- | 
tling counts, but sometimes there is an | 
ability higher and more important than 
hard work. Ideas yield better returns than 
misdirected activity or ceaseless effort | 
along old lines. The evolution of business | 
is marked by radical changes that have | 
been wrought by geniuses with new ideas. 

‘It is never safe to continue too long in 
old, beaten pathways,’ said a shrewd 
business man. ‘‘Thousands meet their | 
Waterloo annually on that road. Get | 
out of the main line and strike out for | 
something new. That isthe life of business 
as it is the spice of life.” 

Then continuing in a reminiscent mood, 
the speaker gave this chapter from the book 
of his own life: 

‘“‘ got my present start in life from a hint 
dropped by a newspaper reporter. He had 
been a great friend of mine. One day I 
met him, and he greeted me with this 
information: 

‘“*Gee! I’m up against it. I’ve got to 
hunt up ex-Congressman S —- and get 
an interview from him. I don’t know 
whether he’s in this country or Europe, and 
he’s never given an interview in his life to 
a reporter.’ 

“But how can you do it?’ I gasped in 
sympathy. 

***Don’t know, but I'll do it, or the old 
man will drop me. I'll have to invent a 
flying machine probably to find him, and | 
then kidnap him to get the interview. 
But I'll do it!’ 

**And he did. I read the interview, and 
later learned the peculiar way in which he 
accomplished his task. He literally made 
circumstances to suit the emergency. It 
is unnecessary to go into the details, but the 
work made me think. 1 was up against it 
too. I had been out of a job for weeks and 
was pretty down in the mouth. I wanted 
work the worst way, and [| wanted it with 
a good house where there was a chance 
of advancement. There was Williams & 
Snelling, who made the life of a successful 
salesman a pleasant dream. If I could 
make them believe in me I would be fixed 
for life. 

Suppose now,’ I reasoned to myself, 
‘I were areporter, and I should be ordered 
by my chief to get a job from Williams & 
Snelling. How should I go about it? I 
studied hard over the problem, and by the 
following morning had made up my mind 
that | would adopt a new plan. 

‘I called on the firm and demanded to 
see the senior partner. My business was | 
important, and [ would state it to no one 
else. It took a little bluffing to secure the 
interview, but finally I was ushered into 
an inner office. The senior partner of the 
big firm was a man of few words, but his 
keen eye seemed to take me in at a glance. 
I'm not sure but he suspected I might be a 
crank and carried concealed weapons. But 
I was neatly dressed, and not a bad-looking 
man 

Well?’ was the query as I entered. 
‘What can I do for you?’ 

‘***Nothing, Mr. Snelling,’ I replied with 
a broad smile; ‘I’ve come to do something 
for you.’ 

‘The man’s eyebrows were raised at 
this unsual announcement, and, without 
waiting for him to reply, I continued: | 

“*T’'ve been examining some of the | 
samples of your new cereal food, which I 
understand has been placed on the market 
but has never been pushed. I don't 
understand why it hasn't sold better, for it 
is good —very good. I've tried it —eaten it 
for a week past. But the public doesn’t 
know of its virtues. The grocers don’t 
push it, and 5 

‘**No, but if you're an advertising agent 
we don't care to take up the subject. 
We're not going to put any more money 
in it.’ 

“There was an annoyed and impatient 
ring to the voice. 

**T’m not an advertising man,’ I replied 
quietly, ‘and I haven’t come to ask favors, 
I only want to sell your patent cereal 
food ‘ 

“*We've all the agents in the field we 
need,’ was the next interruption. 

“*Then you don’t wish to take my 
orders?’ I asked in surprise. ‘You wish 
to turn down my customers?’ 

‘‘The man was suddenly interested, and 
showed it in his face. 

















FOUR-CYLINDER 


$500° Runabout 


FOR 


The Sensation of the Automobile World 


DELIVERIES NOW 


The Full Significance of the sensational move by the Ford Motor 
Company when its four-cylinder, 15 horse-power Runabout was projected, 
has only recently become known to the trade and buying public. 


The Price Created a Sensation the like of which was unprecedented in 
the automobile industry, and when the sample car was exhibited at last 
winter’s shows, the company was deluged with orders sufficient to tax the 
capacity of the plant for several months. 


But the Quality of the Car as demonstrated in the hands of owners has 
set the automobile world by the ears. It had been said that at the price it 
could not be well made; would be too flimsy to withstand rough usage 
on country roads —that its own power would be too great for it. Ford’s 
long and extensive experience was not sufficiently taken into account. 
Nor could his motive and ambition in turning out such a car at such a price 
be understood by others. Let’s see :— 


In Every Hill-Climbing Contest in which this wonderful car has been 
entered it has been the sensation of the meet flying up grades on the 
high gear that go and 50 H. P. cars labored up on second. At Denver it 
was the only car to make the entire climb on high—cars of 40 H. P. 
failed in this test. At Rochester, N. Y., it ‘‘trimmed ’’ everything in its class 
and then added to its triumphs by defeating ten cars ranging from 22 to 40 





horse-power, 


On the Race Track stock cars of this model have not only defeated but 
actually lapped every other car in its class — and it is yet to be defeated 
by any car of less than $1,000 or less than 22 horse-power. 

Cross Country Tours by private owners with new cars right out of the 
factory, ranging from 300 to 1,200 miles, have been made ‘without touch- 
ing a wrench to the car or removing a spark plug.”’ 


Built for Hard Service and rough usage, its lightness is its greatest strength 
— because that lightness is obtained only by the use of the best materials 
procurable. It has strength, power and speed to meet all demands under 
any possible conditions. An ideal business man’s or doctor’s runabout 


or ladies’ shopping car. 





Ford Model ««N’’ Runabout — Four-cylinder, vertical motor under hood 
at front — water cooled — direct drive —all working parts enclosed, run 
ning in oil bath —15 H. P.— weight 1,000 pounds —not a malleable casting 


used for any working part in the entire ca steel stampings, pressed steel 


and steel drop forgings; that’s the secret of its weight (1,000 Ibs ind 
great strength —the price is made possible by the quantities — 10,000 cars 
now under way. 

We Can Accept Orders Now for immediate delivery —we cannot promise 


for next spring; indications are we will be in the same position in April 


and May as we were this season —swamped with orders for months in 
advance. That's your cue! 


Wire your order —will deliver for Christmas. 


FORD MOTOR CO., Detroit, Mich. 


Member American Motor Car Manufacturers’ Association 


BRANCHES: 
147-149-151-153 Columbus Ave., Boston; 1721-23 Broadway, New York; 727 Main St., Buffalo; Broad 
and Buttonwood Sts., Philadelphia; 1444 Michigan Ave., Chicago; 1913 S. E. Euclid Ave., 
Cleveland, and 318-320 E. 11th St., Kansas City 
CANADIAN TRADE supplied by Ford Motor Company of Canada, Ltd., Walkerville, Ontario. 
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Profits! 


You can start a business of your 
own —simple, certain and profit 









able in any locality, and with a 
trifling outlay for machinery! 

Concrete Building Blocks ars 
replacing brick, stone and lumber 
everywhere, because more dura 
ble, ornamental and cheaper 
May be manufactured anywhere 
at half the cost of brick, and yet 
pay the manufacturer a profit of 
one hundred per cent! 


IDEAL 


Concrete Machines 








2 issure a business of wonderful profits k 
% any m without the necessity of ? 
previous experience. One man can do 4 
all the work, starting the less on : 
title capital, and On aS Smail a scale 
AS T¢ 
I i oncrete 





ile for catalogue 








Ideal Concrete Machinery Co., 
Dept. B, South Bend, Ind. 























On Almost every GOOD Car 
You'll see 








Contains ready-generated Acetylene Gas 
ready for use at any time at theturnofthe key 
Forty hours light at the turn 
of a key. 
Tanks last FOREVER. 
No Bother. No Trouble. 
No Carbide. No Water. 
No Dust. 
Just pure white light at the 
turn of a key. 





This little tank holds ¢ gh ¢ ressed Acetylene Ga 
already generated and purified) to supply t g sf 

t rs. ¢ empty tat ex ged 
5 s er r < 








‘ Acidress for full par . 
THE PREST-O-LITE CO., Dept. 20, Indianapolis, Ind. 


*“*You wish to buy some of the cereal 
food?’ he asked. 

“*T wish to order some for my custom- 
ers,’ I answered. ‘I have a list of twenty 
stores here—all good customers of mine, 
and with good credit. Inspect the list 
yourself,’ 

‘**] shoved a list of well-known grocers 
in the city before him. He glanced over it, 
and remarked: 

***Yes, they’re customers of ours, but 
they’ve never shown a disposition to push 
this cereal food. They took one order six 
months ago, but they never renewed it.’ 

‘**But they take what I recommend,’ | 
added suavely. uur agents have not 
apparently approached them in the right 
way. Then you will fill these orders, 
allowing me the usual commission ?’ 

““*Why, certainly. We try to oblige our 
customers; and you—you sell to them 
too? 


***T not only sell to them,’ I answered 
boldly, ‘but I secure special window dis- 
plays. This cereal food will be exhibited 
and pushed with energy. If you care to 
add an extra case for window display I will 


see that it is properly shown. 

‘There was little more trouble in bringing 
the business toaclose. Any house is willing 
and anxious to fill orders. Everything 


was satisfactorily arranged for the shipment 
of the goods, and, as the stores on my list 
had a good credit with Williams & Snelling, 
the usual thirty days’ credit was given. 
I left the place after a warm shake of the 
senior partner's hands 

‘**When I walked from the store I was not 
particularly elated. I was more startled 
at my audacity than at my success, for the 
first step in the process Was easier than the 
second. It is much simpler to order goods 
than to sell them. And I had ordered 
forty cases of cereal food without an order 
from my prospective purchasers 

“After that I did some quick work. | 
approached the first groceryman on my 
list with some trepidation. It was a first- 
class store, catering to an exclusive trade. 

““Mr. Smith,’ I said, addressing the 
proprietor, ‘I’m from Williams & Snelling, 
and they have selected you for making a 
window display of their new cereal food. 
Can I secure the rent of your show window 
for this purpose for $10 a week? They will 
ship two cases of the food here for exhibit 
I must dress the window myself with the 
goods, and will pay you the $10 down. 
The bill will be shipped with the goods 
with thirty days’ credit, but after the end 
of that time they will deduct from it any 
amount left unsold.’ 

‘There was no hesitancy on the part of 
Mr. Smith to accept this offer. The rent 
of the window was made, and I paid the 
$10 down. I found equally good results 
with the other stores. At the end of the 
day I was $200 out of pocket, but I had 
twenty prominent show windows at my 
disposal. I spent the next few days in 
dressing them up artistically. Then | 
spent twelve hours a day in the different 
stores demonstrating the value and delicacy 
of the new cereal food. I was not surprised 
totind that sales grew and quickly exhausted 
the two cases in each store. Before the 
week was half over two more cases for ten 
of the stores had to be ordered. At the 
end of the week I had nearly recovered my 
$200 in commissions. I was working for a 
reputation and not for a salary, and I did 
not hesitate to add twenty more stores to 
my list for the following week. 

“The sales of the goods at the old stores 
fell off after the window display, but they 
continued nearly double what they were 
before. The food was a good one, and 
customers liked it. Most of them came 
back for more, and this induced the grocers 
to keep it prominently in front. I worked 
like a beaver every day, turning my $200 
over and over. At the end of three 
months I had exhausted all the reliable 
stores in the city, but I had established 
a trade which was not likely to fall off 
right away. 

‘I was not surprised, then, to receive an 
offer to introduce the cereal food in other 
cities at a good salary. Since then I have 
made a specialty of this sort of thing, and 
I have been responsible for the introduction 
of more new foods on the market than any 
livingman. I have had numerous flattering 
offers to go with other houses. But I have 
not stuck to those early ideas. No, changes 
are continually necessary in any business, 
and I merely recall this one idea which gave 
me a start in my present career. New 
ideas count, especially if they are good 

: i) 


ones.” —G, 
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FORD 6-Cylinder 


Touring Car—1907 Model “K” 


1907 Will Be a 6-Cylinder Year. 


jyust a year a 


The Basis of That Statement 


( I vin 


That We Were Right in pr 


th mat 


The Success of the House of Ford 


trut | 1 


The Supremacy of Sixes | 


| 
In High Class Cars 
six cylinder re her | 
that mu f I 
t comfortal t t 


We Believe it is Impossible « 
more serviceable or rvi ‘pe 


Ik it any price j 


wound 1 x J 
\ 1 $4 1 


We are the Largest mua 


rid— quant mah | | $2800.00. 


FORD MOTOR CO., Detroit, Mich. 


BRANCHES 


147-149-151-153 C i is Ave BOSTON I 23 Broad ay, NEW YORK 
727 Main St UFFALO Broad and Butt is PH ADELPHIA 
1444 Michigan Ave., CHICAGO E. Euclid Ave., CLEVELAND 


Ig! ss 
318-320 E. Eleventh St., KANSAS CITY 
Canadian Trade Supplied by FORD MOTOR CO. OF CANADA, Ltd., Walkerville, Ontario 
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Bring g im the 
Christuids 






erve Jell-O wi 







Prepared instantly by « rly 
ntes f ack 


Jell-O comes in seven flas Ss ‘ 
ipp yerry fi ris | ur idapted 
for sers “ ast ie y, fow 


tenia “és o Pure 


Food Commissioners, 
and so stamped 


have eve 
Mt grocer 


Illustrated i Recipe Book Ft ree 


10cts.» 


aan t jon “ n “‘Jell- ° 
Highest Award, Gold Medal, St. Louis, 1904. 
Highest Award, Gold Medai, Portland, 1905. 





$5 in 

f( The Genesee 

A Pure Food Co. 
Le Rov, N.Y 














4 MASPERO'S | 


c. MASPERO, IMPORTER 
Dept. S, 333 Greenwich Street, New Vork 


HOL IDAY PRESENTS 


. S. Regulation Cavalry Sabres 
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€ with ste $1 50, without 
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| CHAS J eonrast co. il Chambers St., New York, NY 








cL ARK’ S NINTH ANNUAL CRUISE 
Orient © SS. Arable.” 16.000 tr 


FRANK C. CLAKK, 96 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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HOW I LOST 
MY SAVINGS 


Ten Shares Paid the Debt 


UR first nest-egg disappeared because 
the officers of the trust company 
were my personal friends. Every day I 
saw them, and, though there were rumors 
of danger, I felt the money would be safe, 
at least until I could buy a home. 


Then one day, when Western investments | 


which the trust company carried were 
found to be worthless, the house of cards 
fell, by direction of the bank examiner, 
and our money was gone. 

We next tried our home building and 
loan association, the best plan in the world 
for a young couple trying to save, and in 
that way ten shares of stock paid the debt 

t e vears. 
For two reasons the building and loan 


| association, when conducted by honest 


men, offers the best chance for novices to 
save. First, the stockholder must lay 


aside a certain sum every month, and will | 
cut down his cigars and other luxuries to | 


enable him to make the payments. Second, 
he may withdraw all his money, or borrow 
an amount when he chooses, and keep on 


paying dues and interest until his stock | 


matures. 
The interest varies according to locality, 


it being higher in towns where money for 


building is in brisk demand. 
E. L. Men. 


Restaurant Ate Up Profits 


WAS twenty-three and had eight hun- 

dred and fifty dollars saved by teaching 
a country school in winter and working on 
the farm in summer for five years, when, 
tiring of country life, | came to our county- 
seat, a city of 60,000 people, to try my luck. 
There I took my pete ata little restaurant 
which appeared very prosperous for a 
small place. It was crowded at noontime, 
and I found prices very reasonable indeed. 
When I became acquainted with the pro- 
srietor he offered to sell me the business 
or thirteen hundred and fifty dollars. He 
had a good lease and proved absolutely 
that he was clearing over one hundred and 
fifty dollars a month; but he wanted to 
go West to start a larger piace. 

Although I knew nothing of the res- 
taurant business, I took him at his word, 
borrowed the five hundred dollars more I 
needed, and bought the place 

Right away things began to take on a 
different aspect. I had to pay good w ages 
for a cook to do the work which this man’s 
wife had done; I had to hire a night clerk 
to do the work his son had done, and, be- 
sides, I found that my emp sloyees stole 
from me and were wasteful. They did not 
have the same interest as did those work- 
ing for my predecessor 

At the end of the first month I was glad 
to sell back to the man | had purchased 
from for a small part of what I had paid 
for the place. Later I learned that he sold 
that place several times each year. 

kb. A. 


Dividend-Paying Stock is Best 


URING the great real-estate boom in 

St. Paul I endeavored to save by sub- 
scribing for building and loan stock. The 
real-estate ‘‘madness"’ warped the judg- 
ment of the appraisal committees, and, 
later, property much shrunken in value 
was thrown back upon the association. I 
had to accept a piece of property at more 
than its value in payment for my stock 

In the mean time I had become inoccu- 
lated with the ‘‘madness”’ and bought a 
lot which I have recently sold at about 
one-tenth of its cost : 

My conclusions are that while building 
associations may be desirable in an old- 
established community, they are unsafe 
when there is a boom; 

That the aver: member of a building 
and loan association is not competent to 
judge of realty values; 

That unimproved real estate is a spec- 
slation and should not be confounded with 
property purchased for improvement 

To my mind now, the best way to save is 
to buy a few shares or even one share of 
dividend-paying industrial stock after 
learning all one can about the corporation 
and its managers —-especially its manage 
preferably a stock that is listed on the 








Swift’s Premium 
Calendar for 1907 represents 
three types of feminine love- 
liness, distinctly American. 


The original pastel drawings are 
by J. R. Bryson, the famous color- 
ist, and are faithfully reproduced 
through the employment of fifteen 
colors. Each panel is as near a 
duplicate of the original in every 
detail of color as is possible he 
size of the Calendar is 12x35 in 











We will mail this calendar, postpaid, 
to any address, for 10 Wool Soap 
Wrappers; 1 metal cap from jar of 
Swift’s Beef Extract, or for 10 cents in 
Stamps or coin. 

Art Plates —Three single Art 
Plates suitable for framing as 
holiday gifts, have been pre- 
pared with no advertising on 
them The complete set of three 
will be sent postpaid for 50 cents 


Swiit’s Premium 
Hams and Bacon 
Each piece branded on the rind. 





Swiit’s Silver Leaf Lard 
3, § and ro pound air tight pails. 


Address Swift & Company 
Department 32 
Stock Yards Station, Chicago, Ill 








December 15, 1906 
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J A Christmas Gift 


Which Comes Fiity-Two Times 
Have you ever considered the value of a Christmas Gift 
that is a constant reminder of the giver for an entire 
Can you think of a present which at an expense of 
$1.50 will give more pieasure than a year’s subscription to 
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The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia 







Such a gift only COM- 
MENCES on Christmas. 
It continues each week 
for an entire year—really 
fifty-two presents. To 
add to its attractiveness 
we have designed a beau- 
tiful Christmas card, 
printed in many colors, 
to be sent to each person 
for whom a subscription 
is so ordered. The card, of 
which this is a miniature 
reproduction, will bear the 
name of the giver and will 
be mailed so as to be re- 
ceived on December 25th. 
Be sure to give us your 
own name as well as that 
of the recipient. 

Unless otherwise re- 
quested, the subscription 


will be commenced with the issue of Christmas week, but 

the order may be sent now,insuring prompt delivery. The 

It is just an announcement, to be 

sent to persons for whom subscriptions are ordered 

as Christmas presents, and can be used 
only in that way. 
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“Most Comfortable 
Shoes | Ever Wore” 








Red Cross Shoes 
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New York or Chicago Exchange, where its 
fluctuations may be watched from day to 
day. Any reputable broker and many 
banks will buy one share or more for a 
small commission. 

When a few shares have been secured | 
borrow money on them at my bank and 
buy additional stock which will pay suffi 
cient dividends to care for the interest on 
the loan. The debt isan incentive to save 
By making payments on the loan I save 
the interest due the bank. There are 
several stocks such as I refer to which will 
net nearly seven per cent 

I make it a rule to be on hand to meet or 
care for my loan the day it falls due—t 
establish a credit—and the banker seems to 


be glad to lend me money ee 


The Price of a Double Cross 
N AMBITION to gain by a ‘“‘double- 


cross’’ method caused me to lose my 
savings. 

I held a position as salesman for a hous« 
that sold office specialties, one of which 
was a device to receipt bills. This article 

as not patented, and I thought I might 
just as well re ap these orders as my em- 
ployers. Learning that a firm was abou 
to place a big order for these machines 
called and quoted them a high 
the house I wasemployed by, but later in th 
day had a friend call on them suy pposedly 
from an out-of-town firm who cut my 
price. 

My friend received the order, and I be- 
gan spending my savings to get out th 
machines. I had patent drawings mad 
and papers filed, and resigned my position 
to give my time to writing up orders from 
the 
my employers. I knew wh ices they 
paid and was well acquainted with the 
buyers. I thus secured many orders at 
the cut figure I gave. 

The crisis came when I began deliver- 
ing machines. My former employer heard 
of the trick, and in every office wher ‘re I had 
taken orders he offered to put in machines 
at less than cost With it exception 
every order I had secured was canceled 
Every cent I had in the world was wrapped 
up in those machines. I sought to scare 
my prospective customers into accept 
ance by threat of law, but they refused to 
take them. I secretly learned that my 
former employer stood ready to back them 
in any lawsuit started. So, as I was en- 
tirely out of funds, I was compelled to quit 
All I had to show for my nine hundred 
dollars was a pile of worthless machines 
and a lesson The patent papers, too, 
were rejected 

All in all, I don’t regret the experience 


It was a valuable lesson i 





“e from 
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firms I had been formerly selling for 
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The Best Man Wins 


LANK, a builder, who placed most of 

his real-estate business with a personal 
friend, Mr. W. J. Stewart, was completing 
a row of six houses to sell for six thou- 
sand dollars each. I was fortunate to put 
through a good real-estate trade for him, 
and / spoke to him about these r 
Blank liked me and agreed final 
handle them in competition wit 
I watched the course of con 
closely, and one Saturday 
large sign before the houses 
of the houses in a big display adv 
In every paper In town Sunday morning 
Before Stewart knew it I had sold two of 
the houses. 

But the very next morning, Monday 
Blank ‘phoned me that he had sold the re- 
maining four houses hurried around to 
his office There he told me that Stewart 
had just left him, after making a deposit 
of one hundred dollars on each of the re 
maining house Ss, said de posit to apply on 
purchase — and the sale to be closed 
a ithin forty-five davs, or else the deposit 
to be forfeited I saw through Stew: 
scheme at once, but could do nothing to 
prevent it, and within f 
sold all the remaining houss 

Since the above occurred I have tried 






















Stewart’s plan many times. And, though 
judgment has to be used, in order not to 
load up with unsalable property, I have 
been very successful V2. we 
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What Makes 
Tobacco Good to Smoke? 
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\ t t I ( i 
Book of Complete Cigar Information 
Sent Free 


BEFALTOR Dept B 


~~ ° * 
- * American Cigar Co. 


111 Fifth Avenue 
New York 
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Letters to 
Unsuccessful Men 


(Continued from Page 9) 


Getting the right per- | 


spective is vital. If you 
decide against buying OLp 
iat better find out how mue h you’d said before 

‘P 2ONT r he saw any reporters.’ 
H amPsHirRE Bonp tor your "iy a cht dim the fly boy, unkie 
F . ‘ . ie ae 3 saw in a flash what he’d been up to, anc 
Corre sponde nce, bec AUSC | what I didn’t see he told me p Aenbncwry 
. Of course, he knew about the governor’s 
let ter- | horror of publicity, and of my determina- 
tion not to let anything about our differ- 
h ead Ss vou Use SeCEMS tO | ences creep into the papers. More than all 
- else, father would have hated to have had 
it come out that his own son was a bona- 
jide member of a union. Of course, if I 
went back to Chicago and tried to help the 
| strikers, he took a certain risk, but I 
reckon he'd figured it out that Rawden had 
so thoroughly discredited me with them, 
that I could never get near enough to a 
union man to explain, or to make him be- 


"s > om: ‘ho re- 
It the nan W h dai lieve me if I did. But he knew that I 


i eae he > . , > wouldn’t have any trouble about getting a 
celves tne le tter, rather hearing in a New York yg Jim 


had figured this all out and hac 
in on half a dozen different newspaper men, 
told each of them that Con. ee k had 
a big financial story which was about ripe, 


who must be considered. 
and had give n each a ‘“‘special letter” that 
would help him get the goods. I shouldn't 
h 


see ONE of ; 
H¢ oF but | the rave let Jim do this if I'd known it, but so 


many ind in that one 1s long as he had done it, I thought it best 
< 9 < < ‘ , 


to lay low and see what would happen. 
> So I explained, rather chestily, to Horton: 
ot ‘Of course, I didn’t send those notes; 
- . but it was done by one of my authorized 

vou rselt and your busi- agents,”’ 
’ . The motor was run into the stable, and 
you was smuggled into the house through the 
- back way. The gove rnor was upstairs 
simmering, and blowing o!f steam at inter- 
vals. Without even a ‘‘Good-evening,”’ 
or a ‘‘How are you?” he got right down 
to business, but I noticed that he no longer 
handled himself as if he were talking to a 


the quantity of 
demand a chea per 
paper, you have lost the 


perspectiy e. 


than the one sending it, 


( ontained the story 


ness. That's why 


ought to use 


» Mar small boy. 
‘ Aber have you told those reporters?” 
ae ee Nothing— yet. I shouldn't have 
. ; added that yet; for I wouldn’t have told 
ey a those reporters a word if I'd lost the game 
a thousand times over, but it was dog-eat- 
k dog with both of us. 


“Will you agree not to tell them any- 
thing; not to tell any one the truth about 
this Chicago affair; and not to deny that 
you were acting as my representative when 
you stirred up the strike; and will you 
promise to _ hounding me if : 

‘By Jove, sir, that’s going altogether too 
far_to force me to brand myself a sneak, 
a cur, a yellow dog like that Rawden!”’ 

That Rawden, as you call him, is a 
good and faithful servant of the house 
which employs him. You were a traitor 
to it. But that is all beside the point. 
Will you agree to these terms and call off 
your reporters?” 

“And if I do?”’ 

“T'll ring up Rawden on the long-dis- 
tance and tell him to reinstate the strikers 
on the old basis.” 

‘Done,’ I answered, starting to turn 
away. I felt a little choky, unkie, and 
wanted to get out. I wasn’t very proud 
of myself or of my victory, and I wasn’t 
very proud of father, either; yet if he’d 
shown just a glimmer of feeling for me in 
his eves I'd have given in without terms. 
But his voice was hard as ever, as he called 
after me: 

“One moment; I should like the re- 
porters to see us toget ver.” 

I silently acquiesced. — by side and 
smiling, we entered the library where the 
reporte rs were w: aiting. 

‘*Good-evening, gentlemen,” began the 
governor, all urbanity. ‘‘My son, Jack,” 
and he nodded toward me. ‘‘Now, what’s 
all this about ?”’ 

The reporters had been talking together, 
and evidently they had begun to entertain 
doubts as to what it was all about them- 
selves, but their spokesrnan led off with: 

““Why, we unlentan i, Mr. Spurlock, 
that you have an important piece of news 
to give out 

The governor broke into a hearty laugh. 
‘I'm afraid that some one has been playing 
a practical joke on you, gentlemen. I have 
oes absolutely nothing to say that could be of 
2 A REAL GIFT FOR HIM the slightest interest to the public.” 




















s) suspenders ‘‘Perhaps your son,” another reporter 
oy, Rac leather ends. jtivas, | ventured, scenting a chance for something, 
for the suspende priat xe can tell us more about his expe riences 


Bey mah he ge eal cael wae Pa the strike in Ch cago?’ 
K W. BENNETT & CO ‘I'm sorry,”’ I answered, “but there's 
Brooklyn, N.¥ | nothing of the slightest interest that I can 
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DEAFNESS 


* The Morley Phone" 


There are b pat few cases of deafness that 
cannot be benefited. Write 


THE MORLEY COMPANY, Department 1 
31 South 16th Street, Philadelphia 


need is faith in yourself. If you 
think you're going to amount to 


something, write to 





yhone for the - . —— . 

Bar ‘ The Curtis Publishing Company 
eh Bc Philadelphia 

: ele pom and get your start now. 














Young Man This Is The Profession For You 
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Golden State 
Limited ooo 


oe alifornia 


The time spent on this royal train 
en route to the Golden State is ever 
so short, delighttul and interesting 

Phere is something new to see in 
every mile — there is a pleasure in 
every minute 

The Golden State Limited 
equipped entirely new this season 
Drawing-room and Compartm 
Butfet-Library-Obsery 
Car and new Mission-style 


Barber, library, stock market 
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add to what has already been published 
My father tells me that the whole thing will 
probably be settled in a dav or two, as he 
has instructed his manager to offer the men 
their old places on the old terms 

It never having been my wish c° in- 
tention,”’ the governor concluded, to 
work a hardship on the men; but simply 
to assert my unalterable conviction that 





the American manufacturer must be left 
free to run his own business, and the Amer 
ican workman allowed to make his owt 
terms with his employer, without outsid 
interference or dictation. Good-evening, 
gentlemen,’ 

As the last reporter filed out, the gov- 
ernor wiped the smile from his face and 
turned to me I forgot to say,” he be 
gan, as I picked up my hat, ‘‘that, whil 
have promised to take back all the men, I 
must make one exception 

Myself ?"’ 


Yourself!"’ and the governor bowed me 





out Your JACK 
P.S. Say, unkie, if yne should ever 
soak him one 





ask you to join th 


for me 


. 
The Lost Princess 
Continued J i Page?) 
chuckling laugh, and still, from the first, 
make our hearts sink with the realization 
of her love for the little great man of her 
world? Could any one else make us smile 
over her naive recognition of the fact that 
she is not in his class? Or 
else avoid so completel 
swagger of authority, and giv 
neyed situations the zest, 
we so inadequate ly call chi 

The Lost Princess is an old s ! 
think back to it with the indulgent smilk 
of. reminiscence. But imagine Haskell s 
ting in his kitchen-chair and 
for the first time. Think what it was he 
was seeing! 

You remember how the first act ended 
She has le arne d he r grea secret, and she 
knows that Florizel, with all his easy supe- 
riority, is half in love with her. And, in the 
, she tries, with every resource of 
coquetry, to he Ip his love defeat 
his vanity. She fails, and he 
be a lesser great man in a ¢ 
and to try to forget her. She is too much 
in love with him to call him back and tell 
him who she is. 

Oh, a cheap, theatrical little situation, 
no doubt! But to Haskell! 1 


lany one 
aftsman’s 
ose hack 
that 














last scene 


innocent 








She had had 
her will with him from the first moment 
She had done more than make him smile 
and cry; she had made him happy and 
sad at once. Every subtlety in the color 
of her voice, and in the pose of her body, 
had gone to the quick. And to him that 
last scene was a parable; she was a lost 
princess, indeed. 


She came, after the first curtain, d 


“ectly 





‘ 
to where he sat At her approat h got 
to his feet, but leaned back a little against 
brick wall behind him. There was a 
int sparkle in her eyes 
Was it good?’’ she demanded “Good 


a little mode l, or good for anybody ? 





(iusty tempests of applause were break 
out In the house, and he ould rive 
bu rshe had 
I i t ! agall 
1 and she 
had |} 

S aqy. 
He still leaned back a little for the toucl 


of the brick wall behind him, and he was 
rather white, but, when he spoke, there 
was nothing of the half-savage bewilder- 
ment that had marked his manner in the 
morning. His voice had the gentleness of 
mastery in it. 

‘‘T shall never forget to be thankful that 
I came to-night. I didn’t mean to come 
The lesson seemed complete this morning 
it was a hard lesson, and it hurt. I was 
ashamed to owe you so much—this morn- 
ing. But now—and always—I'll be proud 
of it. And the prineess—the lost prin- 


cess 





He did not finish the sentence but stood 
looking down at her in silence, his old smile 
bending his lips in gentle self-mockery, his 
eyes half shut. Then he held out both 
hands to her: 

“I'm going to say good-by, Miss Gra- 
ham.” 

A stage-hand was steering a huge, tot- 
tering flat past them, and she stepped a 
little nearer him to be out of t1 av of i 

There’s a second act, you know,”’ she 
said, half under her breath 
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He shook his head. 

in a play, of course. But = isn’t always so 

He tried to finish, but his lips could 

not compass the words. She let him have 

herhands. The touch seemed to steady him. 
“‘Good-by,”’ he said, and was gone. 


There was no mistaking the step that 
eame down the hall and halted at his 
studio-door; he opened it without giving 
her time to knock. 

“7 suppose d you’d be far away by this 
time,” he said. 

She declined the chair he offered her. 
“‘Oh, we're only going to Milwaukee,” she 
answered. ‘‘We don’t have to start till 
noon.” 

*You’ve come back for another look at 
our lady in the frame, I suppose? She goes 
to the exhibition this afte noon, you know.’ 

“No,” she said slowly. ‘‘I ‘didn’t come 
for that. I guess you know I didn’t. I 
came—I came to tell you about that second 
act. Do you want me to?” 

He stood before her a little while with- 
out speaking. Then he stooped and took 


| he T hands. 


| charity like yours is good 


| asked, 


| about me, 


Philadelphia 


‘1 don’t know that I'd pretend eve n if 
I could,” he said. ‘Anyway, I can’t.’ 
He pressed his lips to her palms, When 


“There has to be | 


he found her eyes again he shook his head. | 


‘But, dearest,’’ he said, ‘‘kindness and 
pity and charity—no, listen—not even 
*nough to patch 
upa second act with in the real world.” 

She withdrew her hands 
to a chair. ‘‘Did you ever know,” she 


ever posed for? Oh, I told you | was an 
old model, of course, but it was a fib! I'd 
never known anybody like you, before. I 
was just a common, silly, little girl to you, 
and, of course, 
except as some! 
but still you were nice to me, 
and polite and all that, not because I was 
anybody, but because you were that sort. 
And you taught me that there was a kind 
of people I hadn’t known anything about. 
I've met lots of people since then who were 
gentlemen, and some who were ladies, and 
a few of them were like you, but not many. 
I didn’t know, till I met some of the other 
sort, how much it meant that I’d known 
you first.” She paused there, smoothing 
out her gloves, and then rolling them into 
a ball. ‘‘So we won't talk about charity. 
When it comes to owing I can’t see that 
you owe me very much. But what I owe 
you is—well, it’s about the most that a 
girl like me could owe to anybody.” 
He squeezed his big hands tight together. 
“That’s gratitude,”’ he said harshly. 
“That won’t do even as well as charity.” 
She looked up at him as she had looked 
once before, smiling through her tears. 
“You're very particular, I think,” she 
said. ‘*How much more are you going to 
make me tell you before you'll say—any- 
thing?” 


hing to pe aint; 


Dodging a Discount 


ANADIAN money that gets a hundred 

J miles inland in this country is a 
nuisance. Yankees will not accept it away 
from the border cities, and banks discount 
it ten per cent. Yankee money passes 
freely in most parts of Canada, however, 
and the Canadians are under the impres- 
sion that their currency is good with us. 
When a Canadian sends a small sum over 
the border he trustfully puts his own cur- 
rency in with a letter, gives a lick and lets 
her go. 

A good deal of Canadian currency was 
coming into a New York publishing house 
in the form of dollar and two-dollar bills 
for subscriptions. Some months there was 
as much as fifty dollars. The house 
couldn’t enter into correspondence over 
these sma!'l remittances, so was compelled 
to deposit them at a discount, the bank 
clearing sometimes five dollars a month. 
This state of affairs had been going along 
for years until lately, when the house hired 
a ScotchCanadian bookkeeper. 

The new bookkeeper opened a banking- 
by-mail account with a bank in Montreal, 
and every Saturds ay the Canadian currency 
that had come in, bills and coin, was made 
up into a packet, registered and sent there 
by mail for deposit. By Tuesday the pass- 
book would be back, showing that the 
currency was not only tucked away at par, 
but also at interest. Every two or three 
months the bookkeeper made a draft on 
this deposit sufficient to keep it down to a 
reasonable figure. 


and went over | 
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The Art | 
of the Dessert 


The choosing and planning of the dessert part of a meal is 
a difficult art which may be greatly simplified by the help of 


| NABISCO 


Exquisite confections whose subtle qualities will wonder- 
fully enhance the goodness of the simplest form of dessert. For 
with a dish of vanilla or chocolate cream, a lemon 
a soufflé, an orange ice, a mint sherbet, serve’ Nabisco in their 
appropriate flavors. 

A hundred delightful combinations will readily suggest 
themselves to the artist in desserts. 


In ten and twenty-five cent tins. 


An unusual confection with an almond shell which melts 
on the tongue and discloses a creamy kernel of unexpected delight. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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Which Auto Tire is Really Best? 


Read this PROOF and KNOW: 

















Here is a statement from the last official reports of the 
Tire Association, showing the percentage of replacements 
to output by all the leading tire manufacturers for eleven 
months, beginning Sept. 1, 1905, and ending Aug. 1, 1906. 
GOODYEAR 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


Read this carefully. 
answers definitely and fully the heretofore open 
Which Automobile Tire is Really Best ? 


Aun Sw 


question 


1.41 
2.33 
3-91 
9.10 
9-60 
18.43 
it tells its own story. It 


















better- 
every way 
mation, 


It's Free 
secure a demonstration. 





Ave.; Denver, 220 Sixteent!: St.; D 


The above is PROOF absolute and positive, taken direct from 
the actual books of the defunct Tire Association, that the 


Goodyear 
Detachable Auto-Tire 


is the best tire any motorist can buy. 

If you would know the details as to WHY it is 
more durable—more generally satisfactory 
ask us to send you our book of infor- 
‘‘How to Select an Auto-Tire.” 
or step in at any branch and 
You may learn how to SAVE MONEY. 


The CGioodyear Tire & Rubber Cor, Seneca Street, Akron, Ohio 


and worth having 
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Goodyear 
Detachable 
Auto-Tire on | 
Universal 
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T4 Let me sell Your Patent 


| sty book based ipon 15 years | 
| experience as a Patent Sales 
| manmmailed k xt Patentsales 
| enetusivety. If you ive a 
| Patent for sale call on or write 


WILLIAM E, HOYT 
Patent Sales Specialist 


| 290 P Greadway N.Y. City 
i —_ ——) _ 
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6% Bonds 


Based on the Ownership 
of New York Real Estate 


ITY REAL ESTATE carried 

as an investment, not dabbled in 
as a short-time spec ulation, affords 
the surest protection and the most liberal 
returns of any investment in the world. 
The business of this Company is restricted 
by its Charter to investment in real estate, 
and its fixed policy still further confines its 
operations to New York real estate in the 
direct line of the City’s greatest growth 
the safest and most profitable investment 
in which money can be engaged. In the 
enlargement of this business in a field 
affording almost unlimited opportunities for 
further investment, we are offering our © 
per cent. Bonds in either of the following 
forms: 














] 


6% Coupon Bonds -- for income investment 





le ett r on inter 





UR Bond issue enables small investors to 
share to the extent of 6 per cent. in the 
certain profit-earning power of New 

York real estate, without the risk and expenses 
incident to the individual buy ing and handling of 
property, and to obtain steady and fixed returns 
without waiting to se ll or lease. By investing In 
our Bonds you are not only enabled to secure the 
full 6 per cent. return your money earns, without 
divist on with a middleman, but you enjoy the 
added ady intage of kn wing where and how 
your money is invested. A-R-E Six’s are 
secured by Assets of $8,364,909.97, including 
Capital and Surplus of $1,285,047.03, accumu 
lated during more than eighteen years of uninter- 


rupted success. 
F 

| an money already saved, you owe 
to yourself to thoroughly investigate 

these "Bonds and the business.upon which they 

based. Write for our literature giving full 

information regarding A-R-E Six’s, including 

map of New York City showing location of 

the properties upon which they are based, and 

giving other facts of interest. 


you are interested in saving money or in 
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American liecal Cstate Company 


721 Dun Building, 290 Broadway, New York 
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The strength of a typewriter 
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THE WASTE OF 
A GREAT CITY 


(Concluded from Page il) 


which are movable, and one, the Washing- 
ton, which is fixed. The produce tion of this 
amount of power and light from the rub- 
bish wastes is perfectly possible, and two 
designs of plant have been laid out—one 
idea that of a central station from which 
all of the bridges may be lighted and oper- 
ated, and the other of several separate 
smaller plants. The difficulties of opera- 
ting one large central plant are, first, the 
increased length of haul of the material to 
the plant, and second, the inability to enter 
upon the conduits which carry the electric 
light wires in New York City. Two hun- 
dred and fifty horse-power per hour is 
lost in simply burning rubbish at the plant 
at the foot of Forty-seventh Street, which 
readily could be used for lighting and heat- 
ing the schools within three blocks. 

There has also been designed for erection 
at the foot of Twenty-ninth Street and the 
East River a plant which would be capable 
of lighting and heating and supplying the 
ower for elevators for the new Bellevue 
Heasital This would practically make use 
of all of the rubbish of the Borough of 
Manhattan. 

The operation of these plants and the 
use of this power would not only be a sav- 
ing to the city of the amount of fuel neces- 
sary to produce the light and power, but 
also a saving of thirteen cents per cubie 
yard on every load of this material that 
was formerly thrown into the sea. 

The sorting of the rubbish is a source of 
considerable revenue to the city, for valu- 
able rubber, old garments, rags and various 
grades of paper are found in it. The sort- 
ing and removal of this material are let to 
a contractor who keeps a force of workmen 
constantly picking over the refuse, all that 
is available being removed and packed for 
shipment. With the earlier methods of 
refuse disposal the revenue from this form 
of salvage was not large on account of the 
——— ity of properly going through all 
of the material received, as it was dumped 
directly in cartloads from the docks into 


the scows; but with the installation of an | 


apron conveyor at the Forty-seventh Street 
incinerator it was at once demonstrated 
that very large quantities of usable mate- 
rial can be sorted out when it is thus ele- 
vated slowly past the sorters, who are 
thereby enabled to examine carefully all 
of the refuse. By this method of sorting an 
average of sixty per cent. by volume of the 
entire receipts is removed by the trimming 
contractor, for which the city receives 
about $1.50 per ton, 

The trimmers stand on four small plat- 
forms on either side of the conveyor adja- 
cent to the division wall, where the conveyor 
is about ten to twelve feet above the floor. 
Between these platforms are light wooden 
bins into which the various elasses of ma- 
terial are thrown and thus kept separate. 
The bins have openings at the bottom from 
which the sorted material is delivered to 
the floor for packing. The facilities for the 
trimming do not take up much room. 

The furnaces at Forty-seventh Street 
and Delancey Street have proved satisfac- 
tory, the waste material burning rapidly 
and completely, with no smoke or offensive 
odor from the stacks. A high temperature 
is generated continuously in the furnaces, 
so that no trouble is experienced with the 
draft from the opening of the feed-holes— 
the draft, in fact, being in excess of the 
demands, on account of the tall stacks. 
The furnaces are periodically stoked by 


means of long bars, so as to turn over the 


burning material and sift out the ashes. 

It is impossible, in the light of this experi- 
ence, that the city of New York should ever 
return to the archaic method of disposing 
of these materials, which are not wastes in 
any true sense, by throwing them into the 
wea. The question of the burning of the 
rubbish wastes is one which comes widely 
before every city in this country that main- 
tains a street-cleaning department. The 
cities which are supplied with an overhead 
trolley system can very weil simplify the 
matter of collection of ashes, street-sweep- 
ings, garbage and rubbish by making t a 
electrical trolley do the work where the 
haul becomes too long for a horse. 

If the city should own the trolley line, 
instead of the trolley line owning the city, 
it would be pe rfectly possib! eto supply the 


fuel for this collecting and hauling, and | 


thus make one hand wash the other. 


Globe= “Werni eke 


“ELASTIC 


The presentation of a set of Globe“Wernicke ‘‘ Elastic ’’ Book- 
cases performs a double service by extending a recognition to the intel- 
ligence of the recipient, while reflecting good judgment on the part of 
the giver. Both must naturally realize that no other article of furni- 
ture combines the elements of utility and beauty to so great an extent 
as these particular cases, which allow such free exercise of individual 
taste in their arrangement and which appeal to the best sentiments of 
home life by encouraging the care and cultivation of good books. 

Discriminating buyers realize that the term “ Globe“Wernicke’’ 
instantly identifies the best sectional book-case obtainable. 

They are made in both dead and polish finish, Oak and Mahogany, 
and in three-quarter and full lengths. Prices uniform everywhere. 
Carried in stock by Agents in over110oo cities. Where not represented we 
ship on approval, freight paid. Write for catalogue D 106, containing color 
supplement showing seven different finishes appropriate for libraries. 
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BRANCH STORES NEW YORK, 380-382 Broadway CHICAGO, 224-228 Wabash Ave. BOSTON, 91-93 Federal 8t 
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FORT ROOM FOR FIVE TOES, F = > Bi ’ y C v 
é ade in the same uniform style for every member of the family in 2 


> 4 Russia Calf, Patent Calf and Vici Kid, with best Oak Tanned Soles 5 
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OR THE WHOLE FAMILY 


In all the world there’s no shoe like this for solid comfort. 


INFANTS’ 5 to 3, $1.50 Our “Family Footwear” 
CHILD'S . 8} to HI, $1.75 Catalogue, showing shoes for 
MISSES’. 11h to 2, $2.00 every requirement. ‘Tis Free. 
WOMEN’S 24 to 7, $4.00 Send for it to-day 

GIRLS’ ° 2ito 6, $2 

BOYS 1 to 5, $2 








7 « we. « 0 
MEN’S Oto ll, . $4.00 and $5.00 
RICE & HUTC HINS. Inc., 

17 High Street, Boston, Mass. 
HMorld shoemakers for the whole family. 
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Commonwealth Casualty Co. 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Accident and Health Insurance 

Send postal for circular. 
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Florida 
Oranges 


Direct from the Groves | 
to your home, fully ripe | 








and deliciously fresh 
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Southern Fruit Co. 
| Main Offices Jacksonville, Fla. 
REFERENCE Capital Stock 
$50,000 











4 Pounds, $1.00, Express Paid 
Money Back If You Want It 


Jones’ Dairy Farm, Box 005, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
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ALBERT L. CALDER CO., Providence, R. I. 
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= ts at Special Price 
FRE bt RICK J. DRAKE & CO. 
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has aptly observed, it is a case of feast or 
famine. There is no hi: 
mean. I know people, 
people, who owns d iron mines and thoug} 
they were gold mines, a waited vear 
and years; and they are still waiting —for 





stimable 








somebody eise 10 dé velop them Do Vo 
know what an iron mine is? The grav 
‘ ope! But The Colone 


} 
he ving sternly buried all iron hopes, past 
resent and prospective, permitted a digt t 
but affectionate smile to Aum ine his face 

a constantly increasing population is one 
of Nature’s grand and wise laws. The 
love of family is implanted by the Supreme 
Creator in the heart of man. Grow and 
multiply! That isa divine command, and, 
by gad, sir, it is easy to follow in thi 


glorious climate We have no race-suicides 
in this garden-spot of the earth There 
fore I Say He paused to shake a 
rigid forefinger at Darrell l say: Re 


l 

Ther <~ many spez akers who have the 
hypnotic faculty. Colonel Robinson had 
it. His own words always hypnotized hin 
the psychological effluvia struck im 
Darrell’s look of interest made a warm glow 
come over the auto-hypnotist He rang 
the little bell and said 

Waiter, tell William it’s for Colon 
Robinson. I was saying, Mr. Darrell, 
Richmond’s population is growing by leaps 
and bounds and with it the wealth of the 
cultured classes. The first thought a 
young man has when he contemplate 
natrimony is a home The birds build 
nests on the trees the moment they begin 
to think of afamily. But a young man of 
refinement can’t make a house of nine 
straws and seven horsehairs in a leafy 
bower. Therefore, if the young coupk 
are to have progeny that shall grow int« 
useful men and beautiful women, why, 
the young couple must a a nice house. 
It is Nature's eternal law, which is reducibk 
to beautiful poems, but also to dollars and 
cents. We must not talk business here, 
but this is a hobby of mine. Say wher 
Mr. Darrell.’ 

**My, this is fine,” said Darrell, smacking 
his lips. He felt he had tz iken the me: sur 
of the old chap and wished Sam would 
come. He was not selfish. 

‘You may well say so, sir. There is not, 
alas, very much of it extant. The fact 
that I have not concealed this golden 
secret from you shows that there is no 
North and no South, only a common 
country.’ He smiled, lest Darrell should 
take him too serious sly or talk polit ics The 
Colonel wished to be airily joe ular, but the 
= ran away with him. 

‘‘As I was saying, Mr. Darrell, when a 
~~... ‘ss is based upon something so beau- 
tiful and so substantial as the love of hom« 

that grand old Anglo-Saxon word for 
which there is no exact equivalent in any 
other language—then, sir, it is merely a 
case of folding your arms and letting your 
bank-account grow with the growth of the 
city. The greatest, the most solid fortune 
in America, that of the Astors, was made 
by real estate. It was suburban when 
they bought it; it is now in the heart of 
the city. The population of Richmond in 
the year 1875 was, in round numbers 

Judge Abercrombie and Sam approached 
them. 

If you will excuse me, Colonel Robin- 
son,” said the lawyer, ‘I'll leave my 
friend in your care. 1 promised to take 
Mrs. Abercrombie to Mrs. Lyman's mu- 
sicale.”’ 

‘She is well, Judge She will see Mr 
Robinson there. My very best compli- 
ments. Can you not tarry a fraction of a 
second ? Waiter! 

Sam bowed to Colonel Robinson and said 
to Darrell: 

** Jack, are you aware that we have 

“I'd rather break the engagement than 
leave Colonel Robinson until he bid me 
Colonel, my assistant, Mr. Rock,” said 
Darrell, 

‘Assistant nothing,” said Sam 

I’m trying to teach how to be 
truthful mining engineer,’’ Darrell con- 
fided to Colonel Robinson. 

‘An excellent profession,” said Colonel 
Robinson with an almost affectionate en- 
couragement to the young man. ‘I’m 
glad to meet you, sir. And I hope that 
you may exercise it in this State 
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“Tt is not my profession,” Sam smiled. 
But he did not wish Robins on to be mis- 
informed. 

“Not yet, but you wait,” and Darrell 
laughed. 

Judge Abercrombie was looking intently 
at his watch, which, after his absorbed 
scrutiny, he held to his ear and listened, 
frowning—in order not to seem to hear 
Colonel Robinson should Colonel Robinson 
ask inconvenient questions about Sam’s 
identity. He put the watch into his pocket 
and, rising to his feet, said: 

“I’m very sorry. But I must be off | 
ost-haste. Darrell, I’ll see both of you 
base to-morrow.” He looked at Sam to 
explain by a meaning glance that his 


famitiarity was forced upon him. ‘‘Good- | 


night, gentlemen.” 
Colonel Robinson, excusing himself from 


the guests, walked with the Judge to the | 


door. 

“Your friend Darrell is a very charming 
man.” The very tone in which he said 
this was full of unuttered questions. 

“Yes. He is associated with important 
capitalists in New York who are chiefiy 
interested in mining and industrial enter- 
prises. He is a mining expert, a very 
famous one. I hope we can induce him to 
invest a few millions in mines in this State. 
He controls considerable capital not only 
in this country but in E ngland. 

* Indeed? ? Who are his ——” 

‘Colonel, Mr. Darrell, through his repu- 
tation and his own resources, has only to 
allot to the members of his syndicate their 
respective participations and the money is 
forthcoming at once. I think he is not 
only a very able but a very nice man. I 
introduced him to you because I wanted 
you to know gentlemen whom I am very 
glad to know, and I wanted him to know 
you because you know of so many op- 
portunities for investment in this State. 
I did not bring Darrell to the club to talk 
business to you. But I regard it as a 
solemn duty to interest such men in our 
State.” 

“IT am very sorry you can’t be with us, 
Judge,” said Colonel Robinson, and he 
returned to his new friends. 

“You were saying the Astor fortune was 
made out of buying real estate,” said 
Darrell, barely allowing time for the 
Colonel to sit down. 

“Yes, sir; by buying suburban real 
estate and waiting for the c ty to grow up. 
The growth of Richmond is certain; it is 
inevitable. But, as I said, there is no need 
to work for your unborn grandchildren. 
The unearned increment is a loathsome 
and un-American way of making money. 
In other words, anticipate the future and 
help it tocome quickly. Assist the growth; 
encourage it; by gad, sir! force it. That 
has ever been my motto. A few friends 
lifelong, person: il friends, who believe as 
I do—have associated themselves with me 
in securing what is beyond doubt the most 
valuable tract of land in Richmond, Cap- 
ital Park. We shall develop it as a higt 
class residential park, carefully restricted, 
with beautiful scenery, beautiful surround- 
ings, magnificent avenues, quick and 
efficient transportation. It is altogether 
an attractive proposition, and apart from 
the financial shade of it, it has a distinctly 
patriotic side.” 

It was indeed an attractive proposition 
to Colonel Robinson. He would not do 
things on a half-scale. His executive abil- 
ity consisted in giving orders to subordi- 
nates and assuming that they would be 
diligently and skillfully carried out. His 
ans entailed lavish expenditures. Such 
Band and town schemes had been highly 
profitable in the North and West. There 
Was no reason why this st ould not prove 
equally successful in Richmond—that is, 
none that Colonel Robinson could see. He 
had read and lovingly studied numerous 
prospectuses and advertisements. He 
would give orders to subordinates. Hence 
his speeches to Darrell. 

{ quite agree with you, Colonel,” said 
Sam with evident sincerits 

‘Your street railway service——” be- 
gan Darrell politely. 

“Of course’’—the Colonel smiled to show 
such a thing had not eseaped him—‘“‘we 
have completed the surveys and obtained 
the right-of-way and consents, and are 
about to secure the franchise for an elec- 
ric road from Capital Park to the heart of 
Richmond. Perhaps, unless your plans 
prevent it, you may afford r ne the privilege 
of showing you ¢ ‘apital Park 

‘We gladly accept your inv vitation,” said 
Darrell. ‘‘ We came down partly on pleasure 
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and partly on business, and, if an oppor- 


tunity offers, we may avail ourselves of it. 
To have your company to-morrow will bé 
a pleasure. Now, the Austin coal proper- 
ies look to me like a ve ry good t} ing But 


I am assured the transportation facilitic 
are scarcely adequate for ‘a 

‘If you will gaurantee the tonnage I 
guarantee the transport: ic said Colonel 
Robinson impressive ly. The se Northert 
people would talk business in a church, not 
to mention a club. The Colonel himself 
would not. He really was sure of it. 

“It would be a good thing for your 
Virginia C entral if the coal-mines were 
de Ve loped. 4 

“We would bear such an increase in 
traffic with philosophical fortitude,” as- 
sented Colond Robinson with his humorous 
seriousness, 

*“*T built the Mesa Grande road in Arizona 
from the Lomita coal-mines to the South- 
western and Gulf main line; we gave them 
enough tonnage to put their preferred 
stock on a dividend-paying basis. But 
their rates did not show that they were 
grateful to us. There were lots of prom- 
ises before we deve loped the mines, But 
when the tonnage was safe they lost their 
memory. What we ought to have done was 
to have bought Southwestern and Gulf 
stock to give us representation in their 
board. When we realized this, the stock 
had trebled in price owing to the profit 
they were making out of us. And then we 
were forced to build our own railroad at a 
very heavy expense.” 

Well, sir, Virginia Central stock at this 
moment is one of the grandest toc 
ever of fered to a blind and unsuspecting 
world,” said Colonel Robinson decidedly. 

“It has been rather we ak, lately, I un- 
derstand,’ put in Sam. About forty, I 
think?’ * looked inquiringly at the 
Colonel. The price that morning had 
touched thirty-five again. Colonel Robin- 
son, with an air of beingabove petty details, 
as, for instance, a difference of five dollars 
a share in the price of the stock of his road, 
said: ‘‘About there, more or less. I think 
my friends are buying it at every oppor- 
tunity.”’ Of his friends, fully twoscore had 
been asking and writing and even telephon- 
ing forexplanations, and barely a half-dozen 
had promised to buy, if it went any lower 
The latter were friends who did not wish 
to buy suburban real estate, but were will- 
ing to say they would do what Colonel 
Robinson could not object to, in order to 
show they were loyal—such as, for instance, 
promise to buy stock in another Robinson 
company, 

t’s pretty well held in Virginia, I sup- 
pose?”’ said Sam. 

“The stock is held pretty well over the 
entire country by conservative investors. 
Our bondholders are mostly English, you 
know.” 

“Do you think it is cheap at forty?” 
asked S Sam. 

“Ts a gold dollar cheap at forty cents?”’ 
asked Colonel Robinson. 

“Yes, but you can’t always make people 
believe it. They’ll swear it must be a coun- 
terfeit,” laughed Sam. 

Colonel Robinson remembered the pusil- 
lanimous and impatient inquiries that had 
poured in during the last few weeks. He 
agree d, almost angrily. 

‘That is very true People are apt to 
confound suspiciousnes with conserva- 
tism. Silly men who know me and the 
road actually ask me if I think their invest- 
ment is safe! It is incomprehensible to 
me’’—he shook his head despairfully and 
abandone d all hope of ever understanding 
it—‘‘how people pretending to ordinary 
inte lligence fail to recognize the self- 
evident truth when they meet it face t¢ 
face! They simply don’t know it when 
they Vy see a He shook his head in sorrow; 
then in pity; the men were blind; blind- 
ness is a te rible affliction. 

**But,” said Sam sympathizingly, ‘‘after 
the stock turns out to * a bonanza, you 
will have the satisfaction ——”’ 

“But no gratitude. I sometimes feel 
like relinquishing my managem« nt of the 
roa’ 1 and devoting myself to 

‘But you couldn’t do that,” said Sam. 
“Surely, you are not serious? Why, they 
call it Colonel Robinson's railroad.”’ Sam 
looked eager as he leaned forward slightly 
the bette rT to hear the c olonel’s an swer. 

‘That’s what they call it,”” assented 
Colonel Robinson grim My ‘whenever some- 
thing goes wrong th rough no fault of 
mine. It’s my road, then—oh, yes! They 
expect mirac les and e xpect them every five 
minutes!” Then he smile d and he went 
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on pleasantly: ‘I should like to have you 
take luncheon with me here to-morrow 
afternoon and afterward we might drive 
to Capital Park. That is, of course, if the 
weather permits and such a thing is agree- 
able to you.”” He had dismissed the Vir- 
ginia Central from his mind. The leaves 
of the trees in Capital Park were dollars. 
The Colonel almost heard them jingle in 
the passing breezes. There were millions 
of leaves and the wind was blowing briskly. 
They were ever so much nearer than Austin 
County. The railroad was an old vexation 
and Capital Park was his baby, the sweet- 
est ever. 

“Nothing could possibly please us more, 
Colonel Robinson,’’ said Darrell. 

“Nothing,’”’ echoed Sam pleasantly. 

Then the Colonel told them stories. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


A Store on Novel Lines 


B' STON has a large store the pro- 
prietors of which organized, about 
five years ago, on novel lines. With the 
idea of getting greater loyalty and efficiency 
they gave many details of management 
into employees’ hands. Ever since then 
this establishment has successfully oper- 
ated as a commercial democracy. 

For example, the employees regulate 
their own hours by a general vote, and, 
whatever their decision, the proprietors 
respect it. An interesting development 
in this matter arose several summers ago, 


when the question of closing the store for | 


a whole business-day came up. A holiday 
came on Friday, and it was proposed to 
keep the shutters closed until! the fleabes 
Monday, giving a three-day outing to 
everybody. This plan was favored by a 


large vote. The proprietors indorsed 
their employees’ action. The store was 
closed all that Saturday, and was the 


only one in Boston not open. 

If a man or woman is discharged, he or 
she has the right of appeal to an arbitration 
committee of nine members, composed of 
both women and men, and representing 
each floor in the store, as well as the 
proprietors. During four years this com- 
mittee has considered the appeals of 189 
discharged employees, going into the 
merits of each case as impartially as a 
court, and of these cases 104 were decided 
in favor of the appellant and sixty-five 
in favor of the firm. 

It is said that one member of this firm 
had in mind an employee whom he thought 
should be discharged, whereas another of 
the proprietors thought that particular 
employee ought to be retained. To settle 
the matter they discharged the man in 
question and let him ag to the arbitra- 
tion committee. This body decided that 
he should have been discharged. And he 
stayed out. 

The store has a board of health that 
looks after working conditions; a board of 
finance that conducts a bank for employees, 
paying interest on their savings; a board 
of education that arranges for classes in 
salesmanship, talks by manufacturers on 
their methods of making the goods sold 
in the store, and trips to factories where 
parties of clerks can see these processes 
of manufacture with their own eyes. A 
board of recreation arranges for outings, 
lectures and concerts, and here is also a 
board of suggestion that considers sug- 
gestions made by any of the employees 
for improving the business, saving money 
and whebact. Such suggestions, if they 
are used, are paid for. 

This store also shares its 
employees. In its selling departments they 
draw a dividend weekly im the form of 
commissions on each clerk's sales. In the 
executive departments dividends are de- 
clared annually, pro rata with salaries . 

The practical value of such a business 
dimocracy is real and definite, the pro- 
pretors say. There is not only greater 
loyalty among employees, but most of the 
boards and committees serve the purpose 
of eliminating friction. A petty manager, 
or foreman, cannot wrong any one working 
under him, for every one in his department 
has the right of appeal. The system, 
however, has been built up gradually, 
new powers being granted the employees as 
fast as they demonstrated their fitness to 
handle their own problems. At the same 
time, the latter ee added clubs and 
associations of their own which not only 
provide recreation and instruction, but 
noon lunches, treatment in sickness and 
life insurance. 
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When it’s Quaker Oats, one 
helping is seldom enough. You 
may like rolled oats, but you will 
never realize how much, until 
you eat Quaker Oats. There is 
no comparison between the good- 
ness of Quaker Oats and other 
kinds of rolled oats. 


Quaker Oats 


has a more delicate flavor, a 
finer quality and is more appe- 
tizing and satisfying than any 
other kind. 

You will recognize and appre- 
ciate this difference once you eat 
Quaker Oats. Order a package 
of your grocer, serve it for 
breakfast and your family will 
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